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“Greatest venture in statesmanship” 

With the appointment of Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
the Studebaker Corporation, to be Economic Cooperation 
Administrator of the European Recovery Program, the 
breath-taking suggestion for the salvation of Europe, 
made just ten months ago by Secretary of State Marshall, 
has swiftly taken on the bone and muscle of reality. 
Congressional action, despite the usual skittishness in- 
duced by an election year, has been gratifyingly swift 
and hearteningly bi-partisan; the Administration has got 
almost exactly the program it asked and on almost the 
exact deadline it suggested; crippling amendments that 
would have embarrassed recipient countries have been 
avoided. But two steps remain to be taken: actual ap- 
propriations must be made, and bilateral agreements 
must be signed with the beneficiary nations by which 
they will pledge themselves to increased production and 
to the fulfillment of the conditions set in the ERP. In 
anticipation of a delay in grant of appropriations, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has been authorized 
to advance up to a billion dollars; the sixteen recipient 
European countries are meeting now to draft their agree- 
ments. Supplies are being collected; the great venture 
has, to all intents and purposes, begun. What will be its 
effect? It is, frankly, “a calculated risk.” It may still not 
contain the aggressions of communism, but the good 
chance is that it will. First, it will without doubt give 
struggling Europe a great surge of hope: American 
isolationism is hereby declared dead and, we hope, 
buried; we have signified our “moral commitment” to 
a long-range practical interest in Europe’s welfare. Sec- 
ond, the passage of ERP will probably do more than any 
other single step to swing the Italian elections; strength- 
ened by that happy event, French democracy will be 
heartened. If ERP cannot yet shatter the iron curtain, it 
may at least take it off its wheels. All these considerations 
weighed, we may endorse Mr. Truman’s statement in 
signing the bill, that this “is perhaps the greatest venture 
in constructive statesmanship any nation has ever un- 
dertaken.” Our prayers should back the venture and its 
administrator. 


Taylor’s mission in new light 

Myron C. Taylor, personal representative of President 
Truman to the Vatican, has returned to Rome and has 
engaged in several long conferences with the Holy Father. 
Although he bore a letter from the White House to the 
Pontiff, the contents of which were not immediately dis- 
closed, it requires no great gift of mind-reading on the 
part of the Italians—who on April 18 go to the polls in 
a general election that may be decisive for Italy’s future 
and the peace of Europe—to see in this visit a further 
indication of the concern of the United States over a 
possible communist victory or a possible civil war. It is 


believed that the topics discussed by the Holy Father 
and Mr. Taylor were three: the election crisis, the ERP 
for Italy, probable American policy in the event that 
Italy’s security and reconstruction are jeopardized by 
communist action. The speed with which U. S. officials 
are trying to get relief goods to Italy in the wake of the 
passage of ERP, as well as the popular and voluntary 
campaign of letter-writing by Americans to relatives and 
friends in Italy, are indication enough that the signifi- 
cance of April 18 is fully appreciated in this country. 
What may not be fully appreciated here is that the 
United States has finally acknowledged its direct inter- 
est in the political status of Italy. Even if the elections 
turn against the Communists—and at this late date it 
still appears to be a touch-and-go affair—ltaly will remain 
a diplomatic and security concern of highest moment to 
the United States. Our involvement in the Mediterranean 
has in consequence put the Taylor mission in an even 
stronger light than ever before. While it is not in the 
interest of the Vatican to be open to charges by com- 
munist Italians of being an instrument of the White 
House, or in the interest of the United States to be sus- 
pected of being an instrument of Papal policies, there is 
room for legitimate reciprocity here that can be ignored 
only by prejudice. 


Communist strategy in Italy 

Just how do Communists in Italy get their hold over a 
people for whom straight, orthodox communist notions 
possess no particular attraction? Their methods are 
summed up in Cronache Sociali, of Feb. 29, 1948, a 
shrewdly factual fortnightly published by a group of 
young Italian social and economic analysts (Rome, via 
Alessandro Farnese, 26). According to their diagnosis, 
Italian communism concerns itself with questions only 
of immediate relief, which it adroitly shifts onto the 
political level. The CP political front is a collection of 
“issues,” with no bond of union between them outside 
of a general opposition to capitalism. The Communists 
offer the Italians no positive, organic, all-round program. 
In the “artificial structure” of Italian economy, there is 
little if any community of interest between the Italian 
North and South. Nationalization of northern industries 
means little for the south-Italian peasant, and sound 
policy for the South offers few inducements for northern 
industrialists. “The only organic economic policy which 
can solve the contradictions of Italian working classes is 
one that rests upon a supra-national basis.” But the 
CP “mystification” is no aid in this direction. Number 
one triumph for Italian communism is its success with 
the eminently conservative peasant classes of the Penin- 
sula. In the North, the party’s recent national congress 
claimed seventy-three per cent of the small agriculturists 
in the Siena neighborhood. In the South, they appeal to 
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local sentiment and to the peasants’ land hunger, operate 
on a broader political front than in the north, and de- 
velop an elaborate scheme of local assemblies and coun- 
cils. Their ultimate resource in Italy is a skilfully stimu- 
lated condition of general disorder, rather than any posi- 
tive show of force. If the disorder policy can be offset, 
there is reasonable hope that communist strategy will be 
foiled. 


Toward a change in China 

Steps toward what may be a sweeping reform in 
China’s national life are now under way. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s determination not to run for the Pres- 
idency is viewed by many as a far-reaching decision 
that will have repercussions in the country’s foreign and 
domestic affairs. No honest observer can fail to recog- 
nize Chiang Kai-shek’s immense contribution to the cause 
of Chinese independence, in helping the nation maintain 
its sovereignty during the long years of war with Japan. 
Yet any man long in power is apt to become a target of 
implacable criticism. This has happened in the case of 
Chiang Kai-shek, not only in China itself, but in this 
country as well. When the Chinese National Assembly, 
the Yuan, met a week ago, the Generalissimo made 
known that he is prepared to abandon aspirations to the 
Presidency. He prefers to devote his energies to com- 
batting communism and Soviet infiltration, and has em- 
phasized the fact that such a move would be for “the 
good of the people.” At the same time he has urged the 
still-dominant Kuomintang party to support a well-quali- 
fied non-partisan candidate. This refusal to run has been 
repeated by Chiang Kai-shek despite persistent pressure 
by Nationalist leaders to change his position. No matter 
what position the Generalissimo may take in the future 
government, his political past and personality, his lines 
of power and allegiance built during the war years, and 
especially his control over the Army, promise to keep 
him long a powerful figure in the Nanking Government. 
Should a new President be elected, it is almost certain 
that the choice will fall upon Dr. Hu Shih, widely known 
educator and former Chinese Ambassador in Washing- 
ton. The latter’s patriotism, competence in international 
affairs and tested leadership seem to qualify him for the 
high post. These significant changes, together with Amer- 
ican military and economic aid, may yet result in prac- 
tical unification of the ancient country. This is the con- 
dition for resisting external aggression and achieving in- 
ternal prosperity. 
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The Battle of Berlin 

Although there remains some uncertainty as to the 
exact intent of the Soviet authorities of Berlin who tried 
briefly last week to inspect the military trains of the 
other three occupation Powers, there was no mistaking 
the determination of General Lucius D. Clay to stay in 
Berlin at all costs. At the present writing Marshal Vassily 
D. Sokolovsky appears to have suffered a setback, thanks 
to the firm refusal of American and British authorities 
to permit any Soviet representatives to inspect the mili- 
tary trains that daily make the 200-kilometer run between 
Berlin and Helmstedt in the British zone. The seizure by 
American troops of the Soviet railroad headquarters, 
which happens to be located in the American sector of the 
city, was probably taken by the Russians as one evidence 
that the United States representatives are prepared to 
take strong measures. And then, at this critical period, 
a British plane collided in mid-air with a Soviet fighter 
plane, with the resulting death of 15 persons, including 
the Russian pilot. No one professes to know the signifi- 
cance of a Soviet plane flying so close to the British 
craft, but the episode meant a loss of face for the Soviet 
commander, whose apology was accepted by General Sir 
Brian Robertson. And so the “Battle of Berlin” has gone 
somewhat beyend a mere battle of nerves and has be- 
come a battle of prestige. As long as the Americans are 
in possession of the Tempelhof Airdrome, suspension of 
rail traffic along the single-track road (the Russians 
long ago ripped up the rails on the other track) does not 
necessarily mean that the U.S. occupation community of 
ten thousand or more is cut off. But the prestige of the 
Western Powers can be seriously jeopardized if the 
Soviet authorities are permitted to make sport of our 
exposed position (Cf. “Why We Must Stay im Berlin,” 
America, October 25, 1947). Loss of face in the former 
German capital would conceivably start a ehain-reaction 
throughout the rest of Europe that would have catas- 
trophic consequences to the political position of the West- 
ern Powers. 


Russia on the march 

Soviet attempts to squeeze the Western Allies out of 
Berlin represent by no means an isolated and unrelated 
incident. Rather, they form part of the over-all Russian 
strategy for achievement of long-coveted objectives; it 
is a program of conquest by progressive steps. Now, with 
time against them, the Russians press hard in all direc- 
tions: the Middle East, Scandinavia, the Mediterranean, 
Western Europe and—very important—the Far East and 
Asia. Italy and Greece seem to be high on the list. Arms 
caches are being unearthed by Italian police. This indi- 
cates Russian thinking on the election campaign. Soviet 
satellites openly supply fresh, armed invasion forces for 
the guerrilla war in Greece. Farther west, in France, ex- 
tensive CP preparations are made to unseat the Schuman 
Government and restore communism to power when the 
time comes. On March 18, 1948 the Soviets organized a 
“People’s Council” in Germany, which purports to repre- 
sent all four zones and would become the nucleus for 
an all-German Soviet government. Austria, too, is the 
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object of pressure and enticements. While world atten- 
tion is fecused on Berlin, Russians strike in other direc- 
tions. From Iran, for one instance, comes news that the 
Soviets have begun moves which may lead to a formal 
break. Earlier the Moscow radio attacked the Teheran 
Government for playing with the “American imperial- 
ists.” Soviet Russia directs a concentrated attack against 
Finland and the Scandinavian countries. While Finland 
is subjected to pressure to accept Soviet “protection,” the 
Russian press accuses Sweden and Norway of anti-Soviet 
“acts.” Following the usual procedure, the Kremlin open- 
ly states that the Scandinavian countries willingly “sell” 
themselves out to U. S. bankers and generals—the Soviets 
have the effrontery to imply that our country covets the 
islands of Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen as military bases. 
Actually it was Moscow and not Washington which de- 
manded these islands from Norway a year ago. It takes 
no clairvoyance to see that a Russian hold on Spitz- 
bergen would give the Soviets a springboard for strategic 
Iceland, and perhaps Greenland. And it is no secret that 
the United States, Britain and France do not want to 
see a communist and aggressive Russia on the shores of 
the Atlantic. The democratic West is neither so blind nor 
so foolish as to miss the meaning of Moscow’s strategy. 
Appropriately, the free world acts slowly but deter- 
minedly. It is folly on the part of the USSR to believe 
that these continued moves westward and eastward will 
go unchallenged. 


Injunctien against coal strike 
As the coal crisis developed, it began to resemble more 
and more the fiasco of 1946 which cost the United Mine 
Workers of America a cool $700,000. To be sure, 
there are important differences between the 1946 strike 
and whatever one calls what is happening this time, not 
the least of which is the existence of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, but the key issue is remarkably similar. That issue 
is the power of the Federal courts to enjoin a stoppage 
in coal. Last time John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, was soundly beaten. He bowed finally, 
and at considerable expense, to the majesty of the courts. 
It is as yet far from certain, such are the subtle legalities 
involved, that this part of the history will be repeated. 
Proceeding under the T-H Act, President Truman ap- 
pointed a Board of Enquiry on March 23 to investigate 
the dispute which led to a stoppage in bituminous coal- 
mining. On March 31, the Board summed up its findings 
as follows: 
We find independent action was taken by the presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America in the 
form of communications to the officers and members 
of the United Mine Workers of America which in- 
duced them to take concerted action to stop work in 
all the mines of the operators signatory to the agree- 
ment of July 8, 1947. We find the stoppage was not 
independent action by miners acting individually and 
separately. Their stoppage has precipitated a crisis 
in the industry and in the nation as a whole. 
After thinking the matter over for a few days, President 
Truman ordered the Attorney General to seek an injunc- 
tion. In the evening of April 3, Justice Matthew F. Mc- 


Guire, sitting in the District Court in Washington, issued 
a temporary restraining order directing Mr. Lewis to 
order the miners to return to work. As we go to press, 
the mine leader is persisting in his refusal to obey the 
injunction. He maintains that he was not responsible for 
the stoppage in the first place, that the actions of the 
miners in leaving the pits were individually determined 
by them, and that they are not now under any orders 
from him to continue to cease work. How the court will 
wind its way through the legal tangles of this case we 
do not know. But in not using his authority to get the 
men back to work, leaving a decision on the pension 
fund to future negotiations, Mr. Lewis has assumed a 
heavy responsibility. In view of the harm to the general 
welfare resulting from the stoppage of coal, it is a re- 
sponsibility we are happy not to share. 


UN free press conference 
The work of the UN conference at Geneva on freedom 
of information would be very much easier if it had not 
chosen to devote itself to realities rather than formulas. 
Since March 23, when it was first convened, the activities 
of the conference have fallen into two broad categories: 
the usual virulent attacks by the Soviet bloc on “war- 
mongering” in the American press; and the efforts of the 
United States and Great Britain to formulate a set of 
principles and draw up a convention which would not 
allow a government to mask tyranny and censorship with 
fair words. This strikes right to the heart of the world’s 
present troubles; so no one expected the going to be 
easy. But, as William Benton, chairman of the U. S. 
delegation, said on March 25: 
Even if this conference adjourned without general 
agreement on one single resolution . . . we shall feel 
that our work here has justified all our efforts if the 
conference succeeds in clarifying the use of some of 
the noble words and expressions which have been 
subject to such reckless abuse. 
Henry Martin, president of the New York Newspaper 
Guild, was especially effective in answering Soviet-bloc 
charges of irresponsibility in the American press. Noth- 
ing in our press, he said, could match “the fantastic 
flip-flopping of the ideological line pursued by the con- 
trolled press of the Soviet Union.” And on March 29, 
asked by the Eastern bloc for a definition of what the 
United States means by press censorship, he replied by 
reading into the record the Soviet press law of 1931 as 
a perfect example. At the time of going to press the 
conference seemed ready to adopt (by the usual East- 
West vote) the chief principles urged by the United 
States. The U. S. draft for an international convention 
was still to be considered. 


Labor in international affairs 

Mr. Martin’s fine performance at Geneva is yet an- 
other proof of the value of labor’s voice in international 
conferences. The recent meeting (March 9-10) in London 
of representatives of the AFL, the CIO and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods with labor groups from the Marshall-plan 
countries was a rebuttal of the charge that ERP is an 
American capitalistic plot to take over Europe. Anti- 
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Stalinist labor leaders have a knowledge of communist 
conference techniques that is far from academic. As one 
experienced labor leader recently remarked: “You are 
wasting time if you are going to deal with the Soviets 
only at the cocktail parties.’ At a moment when the 
Communists are bidding high for the support of the 
working class in every country, it would seem the part 
of wisdom that American working people should be put 
forward to speak for democratic ideals. These are re- 
flections which we commend to the Administration when 
Mr. Hoffman’s ERP staff is being set up. 


Election-year folly 
In overriding a Presidential veto of its $4.8 billion 
tax-reduction bill, Congress appeared singularly unim- 
pressed by some very serious and cogent arguments. Mr. 
Truman pointed to the troubled state of international 
affairs, to the necessity of maintaining at all costs a 
strong economy ready for any emergency, to the danger 
involved in reducing taxes at a time when increased ex- 
penditures had become imperative and inflationary pres- 
sures were increasing. To what seemed to be the strong- 
est argument for tax reduction, namely, industry’s need 
for risk capital, he offered convincing rebuttal. Said the 
President: 
It has been argued that tax reduction now would 
furnish incentives for more active investment and 
business enterprise and, consequently, more produc- 
tion. The plain facts show that neither funds nor 
profit incentives are lacking for investment and busi- 
ness enterprise at present tax rates. 
But the Congress was in no mood for argument. This 
was an election year and nothing short of a shooting 
war could cause it to hesitate and retrace its steps. 
Though the President was “confident that the men and 
women of our country prefer the maintenance of our 
national strength to a reduction in taxes under present 
circumstances,” the Republican leaders and their con- 
servative Democratic allies were no less confident that the 
President was wrong. The voters, they felt, wanted tax 
cuts regardless of circumstances. Well, now they have 
them. But do not be surprised if the first item on the 
agenda of the new Congress in January is a tax bill 
raising rates to wartime levels. Then the election will 


be over. 


Asia and the future 

United States policy toward Asia has several major 
shortcomings. One is indecision, the results of which 
can be seen today in the case of China. That country’s 
tragic decade is now being reviewed in the American 
press. But worse than indecision has been our almost 
universal lack of comprehension of the seriousness of 
Asia’s problems. Even well-educated Americans tend to 
write off Asia as something too distant for immediate 
attention. But that is doubly impossible. A massive con- 
tinent, sheltering half the world’s population, forces itself 
on our attention whether we like it or not. Moreover, in 
an age of global strategy we can be sure somebody is 
thinking seriously of Asia’s future, even if Americans fail 
to see that far. Today, China dominates what thinking 
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we may do on the subject of Asia. It is the keystone of 
the continent, with 450 million people—three times the 
number in the United States and approximately equal to 
all of Europe. Adjacent Japan expects 80 million per- 
sons by 1950, all crowded into a restricted island econ- 
omy that has only limited possibilities for expansion. 
The sub-continent of India must sustain 400 million on 
an area half that of the United States. The over-all dis- 
tribution of Asia’s population is most uneven, with large 
concentrations in India, Japan and Southeast China. This 
is partly accounted for by natural barriers, but also by 
the fact that most of Asia’s soil is possessed of only me- 
dium productivity, with great areas practically desert. 
The explosive population problem is further aggravated 
by political uncertainty. India sloughed off British rule 
only to find that social, cultural, economic and religious 
differences invited trouble in the absence of Pax Britan- 
nica. It will take time for a united and mature India to 
emerge. In nearby Viet-Nam old resentment at foreign 
domination results in strife. There, attention is focused, 
as in populous Indonesia, upon Asia’s struggle with 
colonialism. In the Philippines, bright spot so far as 
Christianity is concerned, a youthful government must 
prove its ability to cope with severe economic problems. 
Dominating the whole picture are China and Korea, 
which—together with the less populous but important 
regions of Mongolia—have become the immediate goal 
of Soviet Far Eastern strategy. With the North consoli- 
dated, the Communists could turn to other parts of the 
turbulent continent. Meanwhile the West, and chiefly the 
United States. has more to offer Asia than has the USSR. 
Friendly cooperation, and not conquest, is called for. 
But cooperation, no matter how we look at it, presup- 
poses detailed knowledge and a will to learn. If we would 
help Asia, we must know Asia. 





Shail we stall in Austria? 

“Cautious optimism” was the phrase used to describe 
the attitude of the Western deputies who have been wear- 
ily battling their Russian opposite for a draft of an Aus- 
trian peace treaty, when, on March 31, he made some 
surprise “concessions.” An examination of the terms 
leads us to believe that the caution ought to outweigh the 
optimism. On that March date the Soviet Union an- 
nounced it would reduce its reparation claims on Austria 
by $25 million to $125 million, and extend the period for 
payment from two to six years. On April 5 further con- 
cessions were made on other points of prior deadlock: 
Russian claims on Austrian oil-production facilities were 
lowered from 65 to 60 per cent; cession to Russia of 
Austrian oil-exploratory areas was reduced from 66 to 60 
per cent; duration of contracts for oil production was 
dropped from fifty years to twenty-five, and so on. To 
meet this Russian “generosity,” the Wesiern deputies 
played Alphonse to Moscow’s Gaston, and graciously ex- 
panded their percentages in order to come closer to meet- 
ing the lowered Russian figures. But the immediate ques- 
tion is: by what right does Russia demand such payments 
from Austria? Russia waived Austrian reparations at 
Potsdam, and the Big Four agreed to treat Austria as a 
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liberated, not as a conquered, nation. And the second and 
more disturbing question is this: why these “concessions” 
now? Why is Russia just now indicating a desire for an 
Austrian treaty? Does she feel that, with all occupying 
armies out of Austria (but with hers poised on the bor- 
der), the small communist party, once thought so ineffec- 
tual, may duplicate a Czechoslovakian coup? The Aus- 
trians themselves are now by no means sure they want a 
peace treaty. The Western Powers seem to have been 
sucked into bargaining with the Russians for something 
the Russians have no right to in the first place. Perhaps 
it’s time for us to stall a bit in Austria—at least until we 
see what shapes up in Europe under the Recovery Pro- 


gram. 


Common Cause against communism 

To meet and successfully repel the forces of totalitarian- 
ism that threaten to enslave the continents of Europe and 
Asia, it is not enough to proclaim anti-communist slogans. 
Few Americans realize even now the intensity, consistency 
and skill of the anti-American propaganda so effectively 
conducted by Soviet Russia in Europe. Our Government 
is doing what it thinks best to avert the complete subjuga- 
tion of still free nations by communism. Yet, to fight for 
freedom is the concern of every American. It is to that 
purpose that Common Cause, Inc. (48 E. 48th Street, 
New York, N. Y.) has dedicated its untiring efforts for 
the past few years. Through this association, American 
citizens from all parts of the country have united to 


express their common belief in the cause of human free- 
dom. The immediate efforts of the group, with regard to 
foreign affairs, are concentrated on a “person-to-person 
freedom program” —an ideological counter - offensive 
against aggressive totalitarianism, but on a practical and 
concrete plane. Europe’s needs, they realize, are so enor- 
mous that nothing short of the ERP can bring immediate 
amelioration; but thousands of European fighters for 
freedom must be helped quickly and effectively. Common 
Cause seeks not only to bolster their morale, but to assist 
materially by sending them—through individual Ameri- 
cans—food and clothing, letters of encouragement and 
American publications. Its office has already helped thou- 
sands, especially in Italy, France, Austria and Germany. 
The upsurge of morale among those assisted is note- 
worthy and important at this time. The program is a con- 
crete and effective weapon designed to defeat communist 
propaganda. In its sustained campaign against totali- 
tarianism, Common Cause needs the support of every 
freedom-loving American citizen, regardless of his back- 
ground. All can aid by sending food packages, clothing, 
shoes, correspondence, books, magazines and newspapers 
to Europeans in need. This direct-approach program de- 
serves to be better known. 





The end of the work stoppage in the printing trade 
came too late in the week to allow the inclusion of the 
Washington Front in this issue. It will be resumed next 
week—EDITOR. 
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Some time ago a national weekly ran a feature on “What 
Do You Know About Colleges?” Answers you were sup- 
posed to supply were that New York State has most col- 
leges and universities, 52, which is one more than Penn- 
sylvania has and eight more than Ohio; that Harvard 
leads in endowment, with a mere $160 million; that Phi 
Beta Kappa is the oldest college fraternity, etc. There 
were no questions that might have brought an allusion 
to Catholic schools. Maybe the author of the quiz planned 
to keep it strictly “non-sectarian”; maybe, as a promi- 
nent Congressman once confessed, all he knew about 
Catholic Schools was that they wanted to put their bur- 
dens on the taxpayers. 

> To a considerable extent the fault of this situation is 
our own. We aren’t sufficiently public-relations conscious. 
A way to improve is pointed out by two recently pub- 
lished annual reports of Catholic-school systems—of the 
Diocese of Rochester and the Archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco. Both reports engagingly present facts, accomplish- 
ments and plans, and are richly illustrated. 

> The Diocese of Rochester spent a million and a half 
last year in constructing new parochial-school buildings, 
and collected $1,235,000 for the first unit of the new 


St. John Fisher College, which will be ready to receive 
students in September, 1950. Ten new buildings and 
three additions to existing schools were erected in the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco. The Catholic-school en- 
rollment in the Rochester diocese is 30,187, and in San 
Francisco 48,435—marking increases of 1,232 and 3,004. 
What is striking about these annual reports is the amount 
of emphasis put on improvements within the schools 
themselves—better integration of the curriculum, use of 
compeient committees of teachers to plan and supervise 
instructional experiments, strengthened parent-teacher re- 
lationships, initiation of teachers’ workshops. 

> The Cooperative Education-Extension Service of Phila- 
delphia has selected Msgr. M. M. Coady of St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, to receive its fourth an- 
nual award for outstanding services to the cooperative 
movement and to the betterment of mankind. . . . And 
Assumption College’s 1948 Christian Culture Award goes 
to Richard Pattee, widely known lecturer and writer, and 
presently director of NCWC’s Inter-American Bureau. 
> Librarians, teachers, parents, Catholics generally will 
find The Catholic Booklist, 1948, a treasure of informa- 
tion about Catholic books published in the latter half 
of 1946 and in 1947. It is edited for the Catholic Library 
Association by Sister Mary Luella, O.P., and Sister Mary 
Peter Claver, O.P., and is published by the Department 
of Library Science at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
It sells for 60 cents. A.PLF. 
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UN and world government 


A bleak wind from Lake Success chilled spring’s mild 
air, when on April 5 the UN Atomic Energy Commission 
announced that it had finally reached the end of its long 
and profitless road. The Commission’s Working Commit- 
tee concluded, 9 to 2, that “no useful purpose” can be 
served by further discussion of the Soviet proposals. 
Thus the record was entered of one more case in which 
Russia had succeeded in blocking any constructive action. 
And it raised once more the query as to whether the 
Soviet Union has so far been entertaining any substantial 
interest in participation with the United Nations save as 
a method for preventing any interference with its plans 
for expansion. 

Every instance of this kind adds stronger impetus to 
the rapidly growing movement toward not only an eco- 
nomic, but also a military and political union of the 
Western European Powers, and to the demand for a more 
and more serious approach to the idea of an eventual 
world government. Columnist Louis Fischer remarked 
recently that if four-fifths of the non-Soviet world were 
organized in some form of world government, the Soviet 
power would be effectively controlled. 

From a Western European union to a universal union 
of the same character may seem a very long step, yet in 
the small instance as in the great one the basic principles 
are the same: the renunciation of absolute national sov- 
ereignty—economic, political or social—in the conduct of 
international relations, and the primacy of the needs of 
the individual human person in the relations of govern- 
ments and states. The urgent practical question that 
friends of any kind of genuine international union, re- 
gional or world-wide, must decide is whether the goal is 
to be sought completely outside the existing United 
Nations, or whether it is to be worked out in and through 
the UN framework, under the general aegis of the UN 
Charter. 

A broad answer to this query was given by James P. 
Warburg, economist and author, at the recent annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political Science. 
In order to draw to our own side forces which, if sup- 
ported, will stop communism and achieve one world, Mr. 
Warburg suggested that the broad aims of our U. S. 
foreign policy should be: 

1. To throw our great moral and economic strength 

behind the emerging non-communist progressive 

movement throughout the world . . . 

2. To throw the full weight of our military and eco- 

nomic resources behind a United Nations which we 

openly declare our intention of building into a world 
government. 
Speaking at the annual meeting in Washington, D. C., of 


the Catholic Association for International Peace, Dr. 
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Thomas H. Mahony, the Association’s president, re- 
viewed the Soviet “blocking” process to which reference 
has just been made, and offered his own specific sug- 
gestion as to one way by which the UN may begin to 
take on some of the functions of a world government in 
the areas where such functions are most sorely needed. 
Amendments, of a juridical nature, could be proposed 
by an international committee to the UN General Assem- 
bly, which in turn would propose them to each UN 
member for ratification. The Soviets could join or not, 
as they saw fit. Under this plan, the UN would give 
power to its International Court of Justice to legislate for 
an international bill of human rights, for a code of in- 
ternational law, and for a code of world penal law. 

The cause of world government, like that of more 
modest regional projects, has suffered from a century of 
top-down-projected schemes. These have their inspira- 
tional and educational place. But the present moment is 
propitious for the much more realistic approach both to 
the world and the regional problem, working up from 
the existing projects, from groups to continents, and from 
continents to the globe. Such is an unexpected by-product 
of Soviet dreams of world domination. 


Atomic dead end 


The failure of the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, mentioned above, is not particularly surprising. 
There were indeed hopes, when the problem of atomic- 
energy control was first mooted about two years ago, 
that the mere magnitude of the threat posed by the 
atomic bomb would compel the Soviets to agree to some 
practicable and workable scheme. But the history of the 
Commission is that of desperate Soviet attempts to stall 
a definitive decision, to delay the moment when it would 
become clear that they will not and cannot accept effec- 
tive control of atomic weapons. 

The heart of the controversy is this. The majority of 
the Commission agree with the scientists and engineers 
that the only feasible device is an international authority 
which will control and have access at all times to all 
stages of atomic-energy production. This is not a politi- 
cal but a scientific conclusion. Short of such an authority 
there can be no real control. Propagandists and_poli- 
ticians may confuse each other and confuse the public, 
but they are not fooling the men who made the atomic 
bomb. 

The moral is now inescapable—not that it was not 
always clear. No totalitarian system can stand for the 
type of international control demanded by atomic science. 
Such a system exists only for the furtherance of its own 
objectives; and in pursuing its objectives it can recog- 
nize no allegiance to the moral principles of the world 
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community, can admit no limitation on its acts save what 
it chooses to place itself. That is why the Soviets to- 
day, professed adherents of internationalism, have be- 
come the most vociferous defenders of unlimited national 
sovereignty. In the name of sovereignty they have ren- 
dered futile all attempts to devise an effective control of 
atomic energy; and in so doing have made it clear once 
more that communism is essentially opposed to true 
world order. 


Senate passes 
Taft Federal-aid bill 


On April 1, the Taft Federal-aid-to-education bill (S.472) 
was passed in the Senate, 58 votes to 22. Debate on it 
had been initiated by Mr. Taft on March 24. In the 
course of the debate several amendments were proposed 
and rejected. 

First, Senator Forrest Donnell of Missouri attacked 
the provision in the bill allowing State education agencies 
to use Federal funds for any eurrent expenditure for 
which their own State or local revenues may legally and 
constitutionally be expended. Quoting copiously from the 
manifestees of “Protestants United” to show he wasn’t 
alone in his views, Mr. Donnell proposed that the bill be 
amended to say that “no funds appropriated under this 
act shall be disbursed in any State for the support or 
benefit of any sectarian or private school.” His amend- 
ment was defeated 80 to 5. 

Another amendment was urged by Senator Brien Mc- 
Mahon of Connecticut, seconded by Senator James E. 
Murray of Montana, to give elementary justice to chil- 
dren attending non-public schools. The Federal policy 
behind any bill for Federal aid to education, Senator 
McMahon maintained, “is to help the children of this 
country. It is not to help the States. It is not to help the 
school systems per se. It is to help the children.” And 
he drew a parallel between the amendment he proposed 
and the School Lunch Act of 1946, under which non- 
public school children receive benefits from Federal funds. 
A double title under Section 6 (B) of the Taft bill would 
take care of the matter. Title One would distribute $300 
million to public-school children; Title Two would make 
$5 million available for transportation, non-religious 
textbooks and health services in non-public schools. In 
States whose constitutions prevented distribution of such 
funds to non-public scheols, the money would be chan- 
neled through a Federal agency as is now done under 
the School Lunch Act. But Senator McMahon’s amend- 
ment was also defeated, 66 votes to 14. 

Two further proposed amendments went down to de- 
feat as well—one by Senator Albert W. Hawkes of New 
Jersey that would have required instruction on the Con- 
stitution in the schools; the other by Senator Theodore 
F. Green of Rhode Island calling for Federal aid amount- 
ing to $15 per school child, but limiting its use to raising 
teachers’ salaries. 

As passed by the Senate, the Taft bill contains two 
glaring defects: 1) it gives Federal approval and sanction 


to the discriminatory laws written into practically all 
State constitutions prohibiting allocation of tax revenues 
for services to children attending private or parochial 
schools; 2) by apportioning Federal funds among the 
States on the basis of the total number of children in the 
State between the ages of 5 and 17, it counts children in 
private and parochial schools as beneficiaries of aid 
they cannot receive unless they attend a public school. 
Not only does the whole history of congressional legis- 
lation on Federal aid contradict Mr. Taft’s bill, but the 
School Lunch Act of 1946 is both a sufficient precedent 
and a correct pattern for bringing it into line with sound 
congressional policy. We hope that when the McCowen 
bill (the House companion to Mr. Taft’s $.472) comes 
up for debate, an amendment similar to that proposed by 
Senator McMahon will be introduced and approved. 


Battle of Wall Street 


Two developments in the Wall Street strike call for spe- 
cial comment. 

The first is the incident, on March 30, which some of 
the newspapers, in the sensational fashion of the press, 
called a “riot.” 

The second is the invitation extended by the union, 
the United Financial Employes (AFL), to a group of 
twenty-one distinguished citizens to investigate the issues 
in the dispute and pass judgment on them. 

The unfortunate clash between pickets and police 
occurred on the second day of the strike. Investigating 
charges of police brutality—pictures of the incident fur- 
nished magnificent propaganda to Communists in Europe 
—a former assistant United States Attorney, Louis Ben- 
der, reported to the American Civil Liberties Union that 
both the pickets and police were to blame. “By com- 
pletely denying right of access to and from the entrance 
to the Stock Exchange at 11 Wall Street,’ Mr. Bender 
stated, “the pickets abused their right to picket.” He 
also condemned as “highly irregular and improper” the 
“foreign” tactic of lying on the sidewalk to prevent en- 
trance to the Exchange. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bender could find “little or no 
justification . . . for the club-wielding tactics of the 
police.” He said that “the wild and reckless use of stick 
force to accomplish what might very well have been done 
had other measures been first tried was vicious and un- 
called for.” Referring to the brutal beating of one of the 
detectives, who, by mistake, was hit over the head re- 
peatedly, Mr. Bender accused the police of swinging their 
clubs with “almost maniacal zeal.” 

All reports reaching our office tend to substantiate and 
confirm Mr. Bender’s judgment. 

With regard to the public investigation invited by the 
union, this took a form almost unprecedented in indus- 
trial disputes. Setting a new tone for such controversies, 
M. David Keefe, president of the United Financial Em- 
ployes, wrote to a very distinguished group of New 
Yorkers: 


As leaders of this union, we do not believe in a 
public-be-damned attitude. On the contrary we are 
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firmly persuaded that the public has a right, and 

even a duty, to be concerned about disputes between 

labor and management. Frequently, the issues are of 

a moral nature, in the presence of which God-fearing 

men cannot remain indifferent. Accordingly, we are 

most anxious to submit our dispute with the Ex- 
changes to public judgment. We want the facts 
known, and the issues. We are perfectly willing to 
subject our case to impartial scrutiny, and we feel 
that our employers ought to be equally ready to sub- 
mit their case. 

Mr. Keefe expressed the hope that such an investigation 

“might well lead to the peace which we all most earnestly 

desire.” 

The news of this initiative broke in time for the eve- 
ning papers on April 1. Not a single paper carried the 
text of the invitation, though one did print a full list of 
those invited. One or two of them also printed the reac- 
tion of Francis Adams Truslow, president of the Curb 
Exchange. Said Mr. Truslow: 

I am not in favor of free-wheeling devices set up 

when there is at present the United States Concilia- 

tion Service, which is doing a competent job. We are 
prepared to go on indefinitely and are not prepared 

to go along with the union in its demand for a 

union shop. 

Unfortunately, this statement appeared before those in- 
vited had received Mr. Keefe’s letter. The next day Emil 
Schram, head of the Stock Exchange, also threw cold 
water on the proposed investigation. 

The refusal of the Exchanges to submit their case to 
a group of citizens whose intelligence, integrity and im- 
partiality cannot be questioned adds new strength to our 
belief that Wall Street is not yet prepared to live with 
honest, virile trade unionism, and that this is the real 
cause of the trouble. The last stronghold of rugged in- 
dividualism in the United States has apparently made up 
its mind that it will accept no decision except one dic- 
tated by economic force. Since the big battalions are so 
plainly on its side, this decision may commend itself to 
so-called realists. It cannot commend itself to those who 
refuse to believe the secularist heresy that might makes 
right. 


Progress at Bogota 


As the Ninth Inter-American Conference entered its sec- 
ond week at Bogota, several major issues occupied the 
foreground of discussion. Most prominent were the pro- 
posed anti-communist resolution, the concept of collective 
action, prospective economic cooperation between the 
United States and Latin America, and the explosive 
question of colonialism in the New World. All of these 
issues are more or less closely related to the future of the 
Inter-American System, for which an organic pact is at 
last being written. 

The anti-communist resolution has become one of the 
most controversial points of the Conference. Its impor- 
tance should not be minimized. So far, however, senti- 
ment has not crystallized, although it seems certain some 
sort of statement will be forthcoming. 

Argentina, which apparently has hopes of remaining 
neutral in a future conflict, wants no ideological condem- 
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nation of communism. But Argentina does seem willing 
to go along with a joint declaration of security intentions 
relating to handling of potential fifth columnists. Chile, 
on the other hand, strongly advocates an outright con- 
demnation of communist ideology and a positive declara- 
tion in favor of democracy and liberty. Significantly, 
Chile is the only American nation which has had the 
experience of admitting known Communists to the Cab- 
inet. After learning the hard way, her Government feels 
there can be no neutrals in the growing fight between 
Soviet totalitarianism and democratic principles. 

Paraguay also favors an ideological assault on Soviet 
theory. Her position apparently bears a direct relation- 
ship to Government beliefs that the 1947 revolt involved 
an “international brigade” with pro-Russian sympathies. 
Bitter feeling between land-locked Paraguay and power- 
ful Argentina does not help the situation. 

Symptomatic of an entirely different approach to the 
subject of anti-communism is the view held by Colombian 
delegate Carlos Lozano y Lozano. He has emphasized a 
position taken by many liberals, namely that “democracy 
consists, above all, in the defense of minorities, and the 
right to disagree is the bulwark of the weak.” Not a few 
Latin Americans, mindful of recurring “coloneis’ revolu- 
tions” and attempts at one-party dictatorships, feel the 
same way. The only possible answer to their objection is 
a broader concept of human liberty, equally alien to all 
kinds of totalitarianism. 

Amidst this deep concern with potential communist 
aggressien against the Americas, the to-do about colonial- 
ism seems something of an anti-climax. Not that the issue 
is unimportant. Many Americans would like to see a 
prompt end to European colonial holdings in the Western 
Hemisphere. But discussion of the subject is needlessly 
provocative and scarcely fruitful at this time. Argentina’s 
South Atlantic aspirations have unorthodox aspects. A 
Guiana republic seems desirable, but preparation is 
needed. Would Guatemala accept the outcome of a fair 
plebiscite in disputed Honduras? Jamaica, perhaps, has 
the best claim on freedom from European control, but 
economists naturally ask how the island expects to carry 
on alone right now. Such thoughts make most observers 
cautious about playing up the colonial issue. It must not 
be allowed to upset the Conference. Perhaps the deciding 
factor is U. S. reluctance, shared by others, to further 
embarrass Great Britain during the present world crisis. 

From a long-term viewpoint, neither the above nor 
other Inter-American problems can be permanently solved 
without acceptance of the principle of collective action. 
This is the logical alternative to the unilateralism for 
which the United States has been criticized in the past, 
both justly and unjustly. Yet today it is not the United 
States, but Argentina, which stoutly resists this substitute 
for intervention. In fact she belittles the idea by referring 
to it as “intervention.” She talks much of a “super-state” 
and of loss of sovereignty. Now, deeper analysis than this 
is called for in a world where international cooperation 
in keeping the peace and preserving human rights is 
essential. Argentina, if she has nothing to hide, need not 
fear collective action. 
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Who does get our 


national income? 


Friedrich Baerwald, Projessor of Economics in the Grad- 


uate School of Fordham University, served in the German 


Ministry of Labor from 1926 to 1933, when Hitler came 


to power. Professor Baerwald is a fre- 





Friedrich Baerwald 


quent contributor to American journals 
on economic matters. 





Under the title, “Who Gets Our National Income? Some 
Hard Facts about Soft Theories,” the Rev. Edward A. 
Keller, C.S.C., Director of the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search of the University of Notre Dame and consulting 
economist for the American Economic Foundation, has 
published an article in the March 16 issue of the widely 
circulated magazine, Look. This article, which has created 
considerable bewilderment, especially among Catholics, 
is so full of errors and so unrepresentative of the level 
and trend of thinking of the majority of American Cath- 
olic economists that a detailed examination and refuta- 
tion is urgently required. This need is emphasized also 
by the well known fact that non-Catholics very often 
make the mistake of assuming that every single utterance 
of a member of the clergy, even if it deals with purely 
secular issues, is an official statement of a Church doc- 
trine, which of course it is not. 

The article under review purports to show the distribu- 
tion of the national income in the United States. We will 
demonstrate that it contains the following serious short- 
comings: it misrepresents the distribution of income in 
favor of the low-income receivers; it overstates the ma- 
terial gain made by this group in recent decades; and. 
finally, it glosses over the problem of profits through the 
means of a highly questionable new terminology. 

The Look article is a popularization and condensation 
of Father Keller’s study of The National Income and Its 
Distribution, published by the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, University of Notre Dame, 1947. In the following 
discussion we shall refer to these two publications. We 
will first analyze the central thesis of Father Keller, and 
then compare his “Hard Facts” with some even harder 
facts which unfortunately he fails to take into account. 

In his Look article Father Keller refers to “the common 
belief that a few wealthy individuals receive most of the 
national income, while the majority of the people receive 
the minor share.” Now it would be desirable if the author 
had obliged the readers with some specific reference on 
just who has made such statements. What are the names 
of the authors and the titles of the books to which these 
“soft theories” are attributed? Father Keller does not 
specify this. The reason for this omission is simple. There 
is no “common belief” in this country that a few wealthy 
individuals receive most of the national income. 

Not even the Marxist literature contains the assertion 
that a minority of wealthy individuals receives a major 
absolute amount of the total national income. Marx’s 
theory of surplus value and exploitation has long been 
recognized, even by Socialists, as entirely untenable. be- 
cause it is inconsistent with the fact of the continued 
operation of the capitalistic system, which should long 
ago have collapsed if the theory were valid. Many econ- 
omists, however, among them such definitely non-Marx- 


ist experts as Dr. E. G. Nourse, have stressed for a long 
time that the income structure of the United States is 
“top-heavy.” That is to say, there are relatively speaking 
too many people in the lower income groups, and not 
enough in the higher income groups. If such a condition 
continues over a long period, severe dislocations are 
bound to set in, and the economic process becomes par- 
tially paralyzed. 

There is no problem of absolute amounts of income 
involved in any serious discussion of this problem. 
Father Keller has resorted to the easy device of building 
up a straw man and knocking him down. The point at is- 
sue is always the relative share of population groups in 
the various income brackets. Unfortunately Father Keller 
has adopted a technique of analysis in which this vital 
problem is being concealed rather than clarified. 

In order to disprove his alleged “common belief” 
held by nobody of any consequence, Father Keller an- 
alyzes the Statistics of Income, Part I, for 1944, as re- 
leased by the Treasury Department. Later we will have 
a few words to say on the question whether the year 1944 
is particularly suited for discussion of the pattern of dis- 
tribution of the national income. For the present we will 
follow Father Keller in his study of these statistics of 
income of individuals. He presents the following picture: 

Percentage 
of 


Income Income 
Labor payments to in- 
dividuals ..... saab $136,900 million 100.0 
Income of individuals 
with incomes under 


SRO i cencdbaceus 115.008 million 84.0 
Income of individuals 

with incomes $5,000 

AE 5 0sssecewe 21,892 million 16.0 


We must ask the reader to note carefully that the 84 
per cent shown in the above table merely indicates that 
this percentage of the total national income received 
went to income brackets of less than $5,000. It does not 
reveal what proportion of all income receivers are in these 
income groups below $5,000. No conclusion on the dis- 
tribution of income among the people can be drawn from 
the statement of Father Keller that 84 per cent of the 
incomes were under $5,000, and that 16 per cent were 
$5,000 and over. We cannot infer from this distribution 
of income brackets how many people were in these two 
groups. But a serious study of the distribution of the 
national income must be concerned with this simple ques- 
tion: how many people received what share of the na- 
tional income? That is the question which matters from 
the viewpoint of common sense, economics and Catholic 
social principles. Father Keller fails to supply this in- 
formation, although it can be taken from the very same 
source. Let us, therefore, finish the job which the Notre 
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Dame Bureau of Economic Research failed to complete. 

In the Statistics of Income of Individuals for 1944 
there were 42,354,468 taxable individual income re- 
turns. In addition to that there were 4,757,027 non-tax- 
able returns. That is to say, a total of 47,111,495 in- 
dividuals reported income in that year. The Treasury 
Department informs us that out of these 47,111,495 
returns there were 44,643,941 representing incomes of 
under $5,000, and 2,467,654 with incomes of $5,000 and 
over. That is to say, 94.76 per cent of all people reporting 
incomes in 1944 had incomes less than $5,000, and 5.24 
per cent had incomes of $5,000 and over. 

But the Statistics of Income tell us even more. The 
total amount of income reported by peagple having tax- 
able returns of less than $5,000 was $88,850,559,000. 
The total amount of income reported by people having 
taxable returns of $5,000 and over was $25,910,826,000. 
Now we have to consider, in addition to that, the number 
of people and their earnings in the group covered by the 
non-taxable returns. They reported an income of $1,703,- 
580,000. The Treasury informs us that all these non- 
taxable returns represent incomes of less than $5,000. 

To sum up, the total income reported by 94.76 per cent 
of the people who had to make individual income-tax 
reports in 1944 was $90,554,139,000. All of these incomes 
were less than $5,000. The total income of the 5.24 per 
cent of the people reporting $5,000 or more was $25,- 
910,826,000. This enables us now to present the dis- 
tribution of the national income among the American 


people in 1944 as follows: 


Percentage share 





Income Group Percentage of people in reported income 

Under $5,000...... 94.76 78 

$5,000 & over...... 5.24 22 
DORAL 4 cus eses< 100.00 100 


Now this is quite different from Father Keller’s find- 
ings on the distribution of income of individuals ac- 
cording to income brackets, which gives the mistaken 
impression that the ratio between rich and poor is 82.6 
to 17.4. This shifting from the number of persons in the 
various income groups to income brackets as such, with- 
out any reference to the number of people in them, tends 
to distort the picture of the distribution of income. 

As we have indicated above, the year 1944 is not par- 
ticularly suited to arrive at broad generalizations such 
as Father Keller is trying to make concerning the dis- 
tribution of income in the United States. That year saw 
the peak of the war effort. The average weekly working 
hours were way above the normal forty-hour week. 
This increased the gross earnings of workers through 
overtime pay. Furthermore, during the war a consider- 
able proportion of the labor force was up-graded tem- 
porarily and received higher pay. All this amounts to the 
fact that 1944 was an exceptionally good year for the 
low-income groups. Let us illustrate this by the following 
figures, released by the Department of Commerce in its 
Annual Review Number of the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, February, 1948. 

In 1947 the gross national product or income increased 
12.7 per cent over 1946. Compensation of employes 
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(excluding compensation of government employes) in- 
creased 16.3 per cent. Corporate profits, after taxes, 
increased 39.2 per cent. While the Statistics of Income 
for 1947 will not be available for quite some time, it is 
apparent from the trend pictured in these figures that 
the distribution pattern of the national income, both 
according to the correct method and in Father Keller’s 
technique, will be far less favorable for 1947 than it 
was for 1944. 

Father Keller, in speaking of the income group of less 
than $5,000, has the following to say: 

Americans making under $5,000 have been unmis- 

takably increasing their share of the nation’s in- 

come. ... In 1944 it reached the peak figure of 90 

per cent. This increase . . . doesn’t tell the whole 

story. Look at the volume: In 1917, 47 billion dol- 
lars; in 1944, 140 billion dollars . . . a gain in one 
generation of almost another hundred billion dollars 
for the “poor.” 
The increase in money income of people receiving less 
than $5,000 is reported here as $93 billion. Now a pub- 
lication of a Bureau of Economic Research ought to take 
into consideration that the 1917 dollars were higher in 
real value than the 1944 dollars. To compare money 
figures over such long periods without allowing for 
change in purchasing power is a procedure so contra- 
dictory to common research techniques as to cause con- 
sternation. In order to correct the statement that the 
“poor” were $93 billion richer in 1944 than they were 
in 1917 we must, therefore, first express the development 
in constant dollars. Leaning over considerably to the con- 
servative side, we shall use for this purpose the Con- 
sumer’s Prices as reported by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. This organization uses 1923 dollars as 
a basis, whereas the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics al- 
ways refers to 1935-39 dollars, a procedure which is more 
accurate. But let us concede for the sake of argument 
that the 1923 dollars are a fair basis. If we apply this 
yardstick to the alleged gain of $93 billion, this “almost 
another hundred billion dollars,” which would amount 
to 198 per cent more income in 1944 than in 1917, 
shrinks at least to $74.6 billion. 

However, we also have to take into account the fact 
that the population of the United States in that 27-year 
period increased from 103 to 138 million. Furthermore, 
we must consider the changes in per capita income in 
1923 dollars. For the population as a whole the per 
capita income increased 64 per cent. If we assume, for the 
purpose of simplification, that this per capita increase 
was somewhat more concentrated in the lower income 
groups than in the higher ones, then the increase of in- 
come in the income group under $5,000 over that 27-year 
period was somewhere in the neighborhood of 70 per 
cent, and not, as Father Keller maintains, 198 per cent. 
Let us add that this 70-per-cent increase in real income 
is a splendid achievement of the American economy. 
Nothing can be gained by distorting this material pro- 
gress by blowing up this value more than two and a half 
times its amount. 

To back up his contention that the “poor” are getting 
richer, and the “rich” are getting poorer, Father Keller 
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compares dividend payments in 1929 and 1946, and states 
that these “actually decreased” 14 per cent in that 17-year 
period. Now it would be very desirable for the head of an 
Economic Research Bureau to be more specific on such 
statements. If we consult the Government figures we find 
the following: dividend payments to individuals amounted 
to 5.8 billions in 1929, and to 5.6 billions in 1946. In 
unadjusted dollars this is not a decrease of 14 per cent 
but only of 3 per cent. It is, however, true that the pro- 
portion of dividends to the total personal income pay- 
ments was less in 1946 than it was in 1929, But of this 
Father Keller does not speak when he uses the word 
“actually.” Dividends fell in proportion to the total money 
income of individuals. In 1929, dividend payments were 
6.8 per cent of all income payments; in 1946, they were 
only 3.2 per cent. While we must leave to Father Keller 
to explain what he meant by a decrease of dividend pay- 
ment to the extent of 14 per cent, we must now turn to the 
far more important fact that dividends are no yardstick 
of distribution of income or proportion of profits. 

On this point Father Keller’s discussion is particularly 
misleading. He has adopted a new definition of profits in 
“basic English,” according to which profits are a pay- 
ment for the use of tools, a cost which the customer 
must pay if he wants the “continued supply of a desired 
good or service.” Apparently, the reason why Father 
Keller, and certain other publicists using an identical 
approach, want to do away with the word “profits” is the 
possibility thereby afforded of eliminating profits as a 
legitimate topic of analysis and discussion as to their 
volume and relation to prices and wages. If it were true 
that profits, whatever they are, represent what the cus- 
tomer “must” pay in order to induce “tool owners” to 
go on with their business, then profits become an item 
which is one-sidedly determined by these owners. Thus, 
they are above criticism and above the laws of the mar- 
ket. In reality, of course, profits are the residue remain- 
ing in the hands of enterprisers after all costs, including 
taxes, have been paid and accounted for. They fluctuate 
according to changing economic conditions and differ 
widely from industry to industry, and from firm to firm. 

Now, while dividends have actually declined between 
1929 and 1946, profits of corporations have risen sub- 
stantially from 8.4 billions in 1929 to 12.5 billions in 
1946. In this case the change in the value of the dollar 
does not have to be taken into account, because the rise 
in costs is accounted for in corporate expenditures and 
taxes before the profits for 1946 were computed. 

The decline in dividends and the rise in profits is a 
highly significant trend in recent economic development 
in this country, which suggests further economic re- 
search. It is being concealed by Father Keller in his 
adoption of a current practice relating profits to “sales 
dollars.” This novel technique has also been employed 
in full-page ads of certain large corporations, in one in- 
stance in connection with an attempt to justify abolishing 
an incentive plan for employes below the executive level, 
while retaining it for the executives. Such full-page ads, 
of course, are costs before profits. But this does not make 
the “sales dollar” argument more valid, nor does it jus- 


tify its adoption by an Economic Research Bureau con- 
nected with a well known Catholic university. Obviously, 
when the dollar volume of sales skyrockets, due to 
capacity production at inflated prices, the profits per 
sales dollar are bound to decline. Thus, profits could be 
shown to be smaller in terms of sales revenues the better 
business is, as a result of a rapid turnover of goods and 
services sold at high prices. Father Keller’s argument 
tends to show that the better business is in terms of activ- 
ity and receipts, the lower are profits. 

Let us abide by more traditional and sounder methods 
of measuring profits. It is customary to compare profits 
with the outstanding capital stock of a corporation, or 
with the net worth of capital. If we apply these yard- 
sticks, the profits of business in 1946 and 1947 compare 
very favorably with the best years ever experienced in 
this country. By over-emphasizing dividends and by relat- 
ing profits not to capital but to sales volume, Father Kel- 
ler presents a line of reasoning which leads away from 
the real economic problem of the day: the relation be- 
tween prices, wages and profits. Let us, therefore, ask 
briefly what the possible reasons are for this bewildering 
departure from standard economic analysis. 

We have stressed before that Father Keller considers 
profits as a payment for the use of tools. However, he did 
not originate this novel phraseology. We find it already in 
a strange publication entitled How We Live: A Simple 
Dissection of the Economic Body, by Fred G. Clark and 
Richard S. Rimanoczy, published by the D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1944. Very often the column of Dr. Ruth Alexander, 
which appears in the Sunday edition of the New York 
Mirror, uses identical concepts. There are some other 
writers who are also expressing some of their ideas on 
economics in “basic English.” 

Behind all this lies, shall I say a “philosophy,” with 
which the present writer happens to be familiar, because 
for two years he was subject to rather forceful attempts 
to convert him to this approach. There are two sides to 
this new economics. One proceeds on the more or less 
technical level of analysis, and has certain merits which 
do not really appear in Father Keller’s study. The other 
is the use of this analysis to “account away” profits, and 
to give an entirely distorted picture of the role of govern- 
ment and corporations in the national economy. 

About the technical level the following brief statement 
can be made. It is based on the entirely correct idea 
that the economy of a nation is a huge exchange process 
in which expenditures of one person become the income 
of another person. That this is so, has, of course, been 
acknowledged since Quesnay’s “Economic Table,” and its 
more general formui:‘:on known as “Say’s Law.” What is 
novel about the approach under discussion here is the 
attempt to trace the actual exchange process through gov- 
ernment records, such as are provided by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor and the Treasury. One of the 
best aspects of the technique, as I saw it in New York 
City, was that it brought into the picture the total trans- 
actions of the corporations as they can be got from the 
Statistics of Income of Corporations, instead of carrying 
only that part of the corporate expenditures which deals 
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with business investments, the disbursement of corporate 
dividends and interest, and corporate savings. Even on 
that technical level, there are, however, considerable dif- 
ficulties. They are due to the fact that there are certain 
missing links in the available information, which should 
not be filled out by more or less arbitrary statistical 
assumptions and manipulations. 

However, the real objection to this new technique is 
that it tries to conceal rather than to reveal the problems 
with which a progressive economy, such as we have in 
the United States, is confronted. Thus, in tremendous 
oversimplification the workers are presented as their own 
employers, because they buy the corporate product. The 
implication is immediately drawn that every wage in- 
crease is leading to potential unemployment, because the 
workers as consumers will not be able to buy products 
which sell at higher prices due to the increase in wages. 
It is stated that the only way in which workers can in- 
crease their income is by increasing their productivity. 
While this is true as a very broad generalization, it has 
no bearing on the American economy when it operates 
on a peacetime basis. Abundant evidence has been sup- 
plied by various research agencies showing precisely that 
productivity has increased faster than real earnings in 
many industries in this country. 

In this approach there is also a complete misconcep- 
tion about the role of government in the economic pro- 
cess. The entirely fallacious thesis is developed that the 
output produced for government is equal to the output 
that would be available to individuals if the government 
did not take it and pay for it with taxes which are levied 
on individuals. In reality, output produced for the gov- 
ernment is additional output; it would not be produced 
if the government did not demand it. B-36’s that the 
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government does not order do not necessarily become so 
many more Cadillacs ordered by private individuals. It 
may be, however, that executives of a corporation mak- 
ing B-36’s would order Cadillacs for private use, which 
they would not do if they had no government contract. 
Thus we see that the concepts underlying this new 
economics are utterly inadequate to deal with the funda- 
mental economic problems of our age. “Double entry 
bookkeeping” of the national economy “checks” as neatly 
when 12 million people are unemployed as it does when 
there is full employment. The idea that this approach 
could make contemporary academic economics obsolete, 
which was the line of reasoning presented to this writer. 
is so absurd that it does not merit serious consideration. 
Economic research deals with the collection and in- 
terpretation of basic data of the economic process, and 
their use for the clarification of economic concepts and 
policies. In our contemporary society such research re- 
quires continuity, a certain permanent minimum staff 
of trained personnel, and a considerable time for direc- 
tion and publication. It is not revealing any secrets if we 
say that Catholic universities have not yet been able to 
provide for such research facilities on a scale comparable 
to secular institutions. Obviously, the question of finances 
and personnel is an important factor. Usually these 
means can be supplied only from outside sources, or 
through endowments. As Catholic economists we have 
the added responsibility of conducting whatever research 
we can do under present circumstances so that it can 
make a contribution to the formulation of the social 
policies suggested in the great social encyclicals. Father 
Keller’s research leads away from this area of inquiry. 
His Bureau of Economic Research is, therefore, not the 
answer at this time to a Catholic economist’s prayer. 


Henry W. Briefs, graduate of the Georgetown School of For- 
eign Service and president of the student council during 
his undergraduate period, spent fourteen months overseas 

during World War II. At present he is 
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The tragic death of Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk is 
symbolic of fallen Czechoslovakia. On February 24, just 
a few months before the general election, Klement Gott- 
wald’s communist “action committees” established com- 
plete control over every phase of national life in the name 
of the people’s will. This included students. 

Czech students—10,000 of them—met on the following 
day in front of Charles University. They chanted a re- 
frain, calling for the Czechoslovakia of Masaryk, founder 
of the Republic and father of Jan Masaryk. 10,000 of 
them crossed Moldau River singing the Czech national 
anthem, climbed the opposite slope and moved toward 
Hradchany Castle, the Ministry of the Interior, to peti- 
tion President Benes. There, according to eye-witnesses 
quoted in U. S. newspapers, the petitioners were stopped 
by communist-controlled police and were ordered back 
twice; on the third command the students did not retreat 
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far enough; police charged and began working the dem- 
onstrators over with rifle butts; shots were fired and 
five students were wounded. Then the crowd broke and 
fled. Prague papers, now fully authoritarian, reported 
108 arrests. Students had become involved in the crisis. 

American students, too, were involved in the imbroglio. 
The U. S. National Students Association (NSA) had two 
representatives abroad at the time, Jim Smith and Bill 
Ellis, with the International Union of Students (IUS 
in Prague, and four others were preparing to leave the 
United States on a mission to negotiate terms of affilia- 
tion with the IUS. If ever there was a case of violated 
student rights which cried out for the championship of 
an international union of students, this was the case. In 
the past, the IUS had been quick to protest such viola- 
tions in colonial areas and in Greece. Jim Smith, of the 
University of Texas, was in Prague to point this out to 
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the IUS Secretariat in the name of American students. 

On March 1, Bill Ellis cabled this message to leaders 
of the National Students Association: 

CzecH STUDENT DEMONSTRATION FIRED ON SToP 

Att STupENT Groups AND NATIONAL StuDENT Un- 

10N DissoLVED BY ACTION COMMITTEES SToP ALL 

ALLEGED REACTIONARY PROFEsSORS STUDENTS 

BANNED FROM UNIveErRsITY Stop Every DEMocRATIC 

PRINCIPLE VIOLATED Stop SmiTH REsIcNED Stop 

I Resicnep Stop IUS Secretariat REFUSED TO 

ConDEMN ACTION Stop Ask CONFIRMATION OF OuR 

AcTION BY IMMEDIATE PuBLIC CONDEMNATION OF 

AND DISAFFILIATION FROM IUS Stop Wire To 

SMITH AND ME AnsweER WuicH Be ErrHer Con- 

FIRM OR DO NOT CONFIRM. 

The Staff Committee of the NSA acted swiftly. Bill 
Welsh, President of the Association, replied on March 
2: “NSA Conrirms.” On the same day a statement was 
released confirming the two resignations and announcing 
that the four-man negotiating team would not go abroad 
this summer. This action, it was stated, was to be re- 
viewed by the Executive Committee, meeting April 10. 

To Americans generally, and to many students, all this 
was startling news; and their question was this: why 
did the NSA wish to affiliate with an International Union 
of Students in Prague? 

A flash-back to the week of September 7, 1947 can best 
answer this question. In the course of that week the 
U. S. National Students Association came into being at 
the lakeside Student Union of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Some 700 delegates and observers, representing 351 
American college- and university-student bodies began 
their work on the Sunday of Labor Day weekend, wrote 
a constitution, pieced together a national and an interna- 
tional program, and elected five full-time salaried na- 
tional efficers. 

One of the major issues of the convention was the 
question of the International Union of Students. After 
hearing full and realistic reports, the delegates decided to 
begin negotiations to affiliate on the basis of 2 stringent 
set of conditions, guaranteeing complete auionomy to the 
new Association. Final decision to join the international 
body, it was decided, must be recommended by the NSA 
convention of 1948, and must be affirmed by two-thirds 
of the member student bodies representing more than 
one half the total number of students affiliated at that 
time. American students were willing to investigate and 
then to make a deliberate, rational choice. 

Facts and ideas presented to the convention last Sep- 
tember led to the decision favoring participation and 
eventual leadership in the IUS, under these conditions: 

1. The NSA, once fully constituted, was to be the only 
voice of U. S. students in Prague. 

2. No decision of the IUS which might be specifically 
repudiated by the NSA should bind, or should be pub- 
lished as representing, the opinion of American students. 
The right of appending minority opinions to any official 
IUS pronouncement or decision was insisted upon. 

3. NSA was to retain full internal autonomy, a point 
left in doubt by the IUS constitution. 


4. Financial support of IUS was to be determined by 
special negotiations. 

5. The affiliation agreement, once entered into, could 
be terminated immediately upon notification of the IUS 
by the President of the NSA. 

Heralding these conditions was a statement to U. S. 
students, which bluntly recounted the reasoning behind 
this stand of the convention. It may be summarized in 
four propositions: 

1. The International Union of Students offered im- 
mediate practical services, such as student travel aid, 
and, above all, it offered contact with Eastern students. 

2. Madison delegates went on record as recognizing 
that “. . . the majority of the present leadership of the 
IUS and many of the member organizations are far to 
the left of U. S. students, and . . . within that majority 
Communists exercise influence far out of proportion to 
Communists within the world student community.” 

3. Hence it was also recognized that the U. S. NSA 
might remain for some time in a minority position on 
many major issues within the International Union. 

4. The calculated risk involved in associating with the 
1US was, therefore, a question of whether or not new 
direction and more representative leadership could be 
brought about in the IUS. The plan of action was built 
around whole-hearted cooperation on all positive student 
projects, and determined opposition whenever democratic 
principles and partisan political action were involved. 

An overwhelming majority of the delegates, including 
many Catholics, voted for this decision. Opposing the 
stand were members of both the extreme left and right. 

What remained to be done was to select a delegation 
of four, who would take the American proposal of con- 
ditional affiliation to the IUS Council, probably meeting 
in Budapest this summer. The NSA Executive Committee, 
convened in snow-bound Madison at the end of December 
last year, elected William Birnebaum, University of Chi- 
cago; Don Fraser, University of Minnesota; Lawrence 
Jaffa, Harvard Divinity School; and Martin McLaughlin, 
of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. These men 
are a team, not just the representatives of four powerful 
groups. All information is community information; all 
contacts, ideas, decisions are part of a group project: to 
articulate and make effective American student resources 
in the solution of international student problems. And 
the number-one problem at the moment is the Interna- 
tional Union of Students in Prague. This four-man team, 
under present NSA policy, will not go to Europe this 
summer to negotiate with the JUS council. 

This question, however, is not quite settled. At the time 
of writing, plans are in progress for a meeting of NSA’s 
Executive Committee, April 10 and 11, to review the IUS 
crisis and the decisions taken. What American students 
expect from that meeting is a positive foreign policy for 
students. A blast disavowing the events in Czechoslovakia 
and two resignations will not suffice to give students 
abroad the hope of eventual solution of their problems— 
problems of relief, of intellectual and cultural exchange, 
of leadership—problems which present an opening for 
every communist program in this field. 
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NSA leaders will meet this month, therefore, to lay 
down a policy in the face of the IUS crisis. One might 
best begin preliminary thought in this whole affair by 
asking: what precisely has been the change in the IUS 
picture in view of the coup of February 25? One veteran 
observer, recently returned from Europe after eighteen 
months of student foreign-relations work, suggested that 
“the window-dressing has been made to correspond to 
reality.” Moreover, the successes of non-communist stu- 
dents in the Czech National Union of Students during last 
December’s elections have been vitiated. There is also 
the very real question of political scandal, which may 
arise when truly democratic groups work within organi- 
zations like the [US in Prague, even though the aim may 
be to set the house in proper order. 

At present student leaders on many campuses are 
weighing these facts and preparing to reformulate their 
positions. Opinions are already in circulation, and the 
preliminary debate is in full swing. Some favor sending 
the negotiating team despite all that has happened in 
Prague. The honest students in this group argue that 
communist domination amounts to just one thing, with 
or without the “window-dressing” of a nominally demo- 
cratic environment. And if, so they contend, it seemed 
possible last summer to maintain and enlarge the bridge- 
head on Eastern territory, this same possibility ought 
to exist today. The IUS gangplank between East and 
West, these men contend rightly, is probably one of the 
last bridges connecting the two hostile worlds. 

There are other variations of this proposal to amend 
the action taken by the Staff Committee of the NSA in 
breaking all ties with the IUS. The suggestion has been 
made that the NSA append further conditions to those 
now on record. Supporters of this idea demand, first, that 
the International Union condemn the action of the Czech 
“central students’ action committee” in dissolving the 
National Union of Students, and that it protest the re- 
pression of the student demonstration. Also there is a 
proposal to move IUS headquarters from Prague to 
neutral ground. Others would like to add, as an after- 
thought, that the IUS cease collaborating with the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY), a communist- 
front organization, whose very structure (as distin- 
guished from the IUS), forbids democratic control. But 
all university men of this opinion are convinced that at 
least one solid attempt to re-orient the International 
Union must be made. 

Opposed to this position is a second group of Ameri- 
can student leaders which disliked the IUS proposition 
at the Madison convention, and now finds its blackest 
forecasts confirmed. Here again are two factions: old- 
fashioned isolationists and militant anti-Communists of 
the purely political variety. The former are just plain 
“agin it,” while the latter are said to blueprint a political- 
action organization to counter-attack the IUS. 

Among those who take part in the April 10-11 meeting 
to draft a plan of action should be a third group—a coali- 
tion of true progressives. Their basic principle may well 
be that American students must accept Christian respon- 
sibility in the international student world proportional to 
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the role of world leadership which Providence has placed 
in the hands of America. Their specific proposals will 
probably not be formulated until these leaders have rec- 
ognized their brotherhood at the Madison April meeting. 
But common ground, at least, can be staked off: it is the 
acceptance of responsibility for practical help in the solu- 
tion of genuine student problems abroad. 

Before finally turning to a possible solution of this 
entire problem, it ought to be pointed out that not much 
of a policy can be built on the original Madison condi- 
tions, summarized above under five points. The Inter- 
national Union of Students has already taken a stand. 
The substance of the Madison conditions was presented 
to the 1947 Council meeting in Prague, and resulted in 
a re-interpretation of parts of the IUS constitution. The 
only condition which was cleanly granted was that speci- 
fying quick disaffliation. Moreover, Jim Smith recently 
reported the displeasure of the IUS’s officers with certain 
of the conditions: 1) the NSA’s request for majority- 
minority reports; 2) the statement concerning NSA’s 
desire not to be considered as cooperating with “auton- 
omous associates” of the IUS—to wit, the World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth; 3) the very notion of a condi- 
tional affiliation. 

With regard to any additional requirements—for ex- 
ample, the demand that the IUS headquarters be moved 
to neutral territory in view of the suppression of aca- 
demic freedoms—such conditions amount to a declara- 
tion of hostilities. The IUS cannot meet these demands, 
even should it so desire. However, one point is so funda- 
mental as to be virtually self-evident: basic democratic 
principles—to mention only one, freedom of assembly 
and petition—have been violated; although students were 
involved, IUS has categorically refused to protest these 
violations in Prague. This refusal, and the antecedent 
violations, must never be condoned, by word or by act. 

What, then, in the light of all this, would be a positive 
solution? The following platform seems possible: 

1. The basic aim of any positive foreign policy ought 
to be an enthusiastic effort to cooperate in the develop- 
ment of an international student organization which will 
really meet the needs of students. 

2. To achieve this end, the U. S. NSA might well send 
its four-man team on a mission to explore and discuss, 
together with representatives from other honest organiza- 
tions, the general problem of practical cooperation. 

3. The existing international organizations, such as 
World Student Christian Federation, Pax Romana and 
International Student Service, ought to be invited to send 
representatives. Moreover, in order to hear the point of 
view of official student organizations from the Eastern 
part of the World, IUS might be asked to send its spokes- 
men in their behalf. 

4. The NSA team might be instructed to make a study 
of the key problems of students abroad—problems which 
can be solved. This survey might well result in the for- 
mulation of practical alternatives of joint action. 

5. Finally, these proposals, together with reports of the 
underlying facts, might then be submitted to the 1948 
NSA convention for action. 
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American students are looking to the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting this month for a positive policy, based on 
principle and on realism. It will remain for the national 
convention to judge, and to implement a solid program, 
freely and fully accepted. Success will depend on the 
full-scale mobilization of the mental, moral and material 
resources of the American student community. 


Essential monetary 
reform 





Robert J. McEwen 





For the proper functioning of a democratic system we 
must have alert and well-informed citizens. Political de- 
mocracy rests on the supposition that legislatures, and 
ultimately the people themselves, can understand, discuss 
and come to intelligent decisions on difficult questions of 
social and economic policy. Consequently, a principle 
basic to all discussion of monetary reform should be this: 
reforms must help to make the monetary and banking 
system more simple, more easily understood by the com- 
mon people. Other things being equal, whatever con- 
tributes to this end is good reform; measures that tend 
to make the system more complicated and complex, and 
hence less understandable, are bad. 

On this score our present system fails miserably. It 
reminds me of those old schoolboy Fords, rebuilt and 
repaired, precariously held together by a couple of wires 
and a prayer—mechanical monstrosities that would cause 
a good garageman to throw up his hands in horror. 1] 
think it is high time that we ceased patching up our 
financial system. The only result of such a process is to 
make the system harder to understand. Then the function 
of public opinion in a democracy is frustrated. A recent 
author writes: 


As things stand now, there is almost nothing which 

a dominant party may not do or leave undone 

financially, without rebuke. (There is still some 

moral pressure, to be sure, against outright issue of 
paper money; but this only invites evasion through 
the use of short maturities and through resort to the 
inelegant expedient of paying the banks to create 
money for the Treasury.) A Federal administration 
can now spend far beyond its revenues, and grossly 
debase the currency, without even placing itself on 
the defensive before public opinion. (H. C. Simons, 

Economic Policy for a Free Society, p. 176; italics 

added. ) 

Need we stress the fact that it is extremely dangerous for 
the people to allow the whole field of money and credit 
to be removed from popular control? 

One of the reasons why the people tolerate this state of 
affairs is the common belief that we have a well-consid- 
ered, coherent and integrated system. The very opposite 
is the truth. We live under a financial system whose 
elements have not been put together according to any 
reasonable, consistent plan. We have merely a conglom- 
eration of institutions and practices, some of which are 


the result of completely misguided theories about money 
and credit, others the result of old historical accidents, 
now anachronistic relics of a by-gone age when they may 
perhaps have served a useful purpose (e.g., the precious 
metals as monetary “backing”). 

For Catholic moral economists an interesting point 
should be mentioned here. While monetary reform is no 
panacea for the problems of labor, monopoly, the dis- 
tribution of wealth, etc., still a simplified system would 
make it easier to study all these other problems, “un- © 
complicated by the money problem which now envelops 
them as in a fog.” For it is this same “money fog” that 
so clouds the social and economic problems of justice 
and injustice as to make it practically impossible for the 
moral theologian to penetrate to the real meaning of the 
transactions he is supposed to evaluate. The mind is hin- 
dered, if not baffled, in dealing with a system in which a 
“loan” is not a loan but a creation, and a “deposit” is 
not a deposit but a loan. What sense can be made out of 
the term “government deficit,” which may represent either 
a process of taking money from the people or the direct 
opposite, a process of giving money to the people? 

This, therefore, is the first major defect of our sys- 
tem. The late Professor Simons devoted much time 
and energy to this aspect of the problem. Without agree- 
ing with all he says in other fields, I do think he is cor- 
rect when he says: 

There is urgent need for reducing discussion of 

monetary and fiscal problems to simple, common- 

sense terms. Our financial system is becoming sim- 
ply too elaborate and too complex for the political 
system within which it operates. Both private finan- 
cial institutions and fiscal practice are too com- 
plicated for government by law; that is, they are not 
suffciently amenable to effective control through the 
democratic process. . . . (op. cit., p. 230; italics 
added.) 
One very objectionable result of this defect is that popu- 
lar discussions of monetary questions are too often con- 
ducted merely by the hurling of epithets, especially that 
most senseless of all terms “unorthodox.” As if a word 
borrowed from religion (where we have God-revealed 
truth) could be applied to economics, where most of what 
bankers consider “orthodox” is completely rejected by a 
large segment of the economists! 

The next defect of our financial structure is an exam- 
ple of what I referred to above as a result of historical 
accident. Prof. E. C. Simmons, of Duke University writes: 

Money creation and money lending are now com- 

bined because of the accident of historical evolution. 

A rationalization of the financial apparatus of society 

should involve the separation of the functions. 

(American Economic Review, Sept. 1947, p. 640.) 
This is at once a basic defect and a very dangerous one, 
since it is the main flaw that exposes the present banking 
system to the danger of nationalization. (Cf. the con- 
clusion to my previous article in AMERICA, Mar. 13.) 

Let me explain this a bit. Our system is known as a 
“fractional reserve system,” because a commercial bank 
is allowed to accept or create deposits, keep only a small 
fraction of the money in “reserve.” and lend out the rest 
to other borrowers. 
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It is worth while pointing out that this whole matter 
of “reserves” makes little economic or moral sense. It is a 
typical feature of the banking system which has provoked 
some critics to accuse it of “throwing dust in the eyes 
of the public.” This proposition alone makes sense: 
either you need a hundred-per-cent reserve or you do not 
need any at all. (Historically, you will find that the 
present system resulted from a foolish attempt to recon- 
cile these mutually contradictory extremes.) How is this 
so? It is evident if you consider that there are only two 
types of real deposits: either a) you deposit money with 
a bank and intend to write checks against it—in which 
case it should remain 100-per-cent in the bank, otherwise 
both you and some other fellow will be attempting to 
write checks against it at the same time; or b) you de- 
posit your money with a bank and intend it as a savings 
deposit, i.e., you intend the bank to invest it for you 
and thus earn some interest which it will divide with 
you. Obviously you must intend to leave the money with 
the bank for some length of time—you cannot expect to 
have it on demand. In such a case there is no absolute 
need for any reserve. When you want your money you 
must give the bank two or three months warning in order 
that it may liquidate an investment and return your 
money to you. 

These are the only genuine meanings of “demand” de- 
posit and “time” deposit. How far modern practice devi- 
ates from this ideal is painfully evident and gives point 
to Répke’s definition of a bank: “. . . an institution which 
regularly needs to keep less than it promises and hence 
makes a living by regularly promising more than it actu- 
ally can keep.” 

To appreciate the danger of socialization that lurks in 
this process we may consider the following simple se- 
quence. The banks, through their fractional-reserve lend- 
ing process, are the principal creators of our money sup- 
ply (about $90 billion of our current money supply is 
bank-created money) ; but governments should be able to 
exercise control over the quantity of money in the coun- 
try; therefore, in order to exercise this control, they must 
also control the lending operations of the banks—be- 
cause, apart from gold, that is how our money supply 
is increased or decreased. Consequently, if we wish to 
avoid government domination of lending, we must sepa- 
rate the processes of money creation and money lending. 
There is no other choice. 

Remember that the task confronting any financial sys- 
tem is twofold: 1) to supply a system of exchange-media, 
in proper volume and form; 2) to supply a system for 
the collection and distribution of money savings. The first 
task is the special province of the institution of money; 
the second task belongs to the institution of banking. Put 
more simply, the two elements of a financial system are 
the creation or origination of money and the lending of 
money. Under our present system these two functions are 
hopelessly confused and intermingled. A rational system 
would let the Government take exclusive care of the first 
function, and the banks of the second. Today, however, 
the Government both creates some of our money and does 
some of the lending of money, e.g., through the RFC and 
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similar agencies; and the banks also create money and 
engage in the lending of money—which latter function is 
the only proper business of banks. 

This “fractional reserve” feature of banking also ex- 
poses it to nationalization in another way. This feature 
is one of the main reasons why we suffer from disastrous 
economic uncertainty and instability, from wild credit 
inflations and equally wild deflations. The bankers, how- 
ever, are not directly to blame. Operating under this prin- 
ciple, they cannot prevent the results that logically flow 
from it. But, at the same time, if bankers are unwilling to 
give up this “fractional reserve” principle, they have no 
answer to the advocates of nationalization. We should 
learn the lesson of recent history—the proposal to nat- 
uralize the banks of Australia. A dispatch in the New 
York Times (Dec. 7, 1947) treats the “real reason be- 
hind the move”: 

Mr. Chifley [the Prime Minister] believes that dur- 

ing the last depression the policy of the private banks 

of Austrakia ran counter to national needs. In his 

view, the banks fed the boom preceding the 1930-37 

depression, but contracted credit immediately that 

bad times appeared in sight. 

He agrees the banks followed this course because 
it seemed best and safest from the standpoint of 
their own interest. But, he contends, those interests 
were not necessarily the nation’s. 

And he might have added that under the present system 
there was no other course open to the banks. 

The concrete details of the reform necessary to correct 
this defect in our system may be found by consulting a 
bill introduced by former Representative Jerry Voorhis 
of California on the floor of the House, July 2, 1945. 
Mr. Voorhis, one of the best representatives the people 
had, was defeated for re-election in 1946—partly because 
of his attempts to bring about constructive monetary 
reform. 

It seems clear that right now the bankers fear: 1) the 
Federal Reserve Board’s secondary-reserve proposal, and 
2) popular blame of bankers for the deflation (and maybe 
depression) which they know must come. Strictly speak- 
ing, of course, it is the system that is at fault—but people 
seldom make the distinction. Furthermore, the bankers 
must bear major responsibility for defeating and violent- 
ly opposing every effort at reform. They will not accept 
even the relatively minor and temporary reform embodied 
in the secondary reserve. Irving Fisher once remarked 
that it would be ironic if the bankers, by their insistence 
on preserving an outmoded system, dig their own graves 
and that of private capitalism too. In the words of the 
late H. C. Simons: 

One of the great faults of the present banking sys- 

tem is that it is peculiarly exposed to socialization, 

merely because of its instability. If we could isolate 
the lending and investment business from deposit 
banking, we might eliminate a real danger of gov- 
ernment control or socialization in an area where it 
is most important to avoid it. 
There is, indeed, tragic irony in the fact that the most 
conservative class in the community is playing right into 
the hands of collectivists and dangerous controlled-econ- 


omy advocates. 
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The Federalist 


Robert C. Hartnett 


(Great Books series: xiv) 








Of the eighty-five papers in the complete text of The 
Federalist, the booklet issued by the Great Books Founda- 
tion includes only eighteen. For some reason the first ten 
essays are reproduced, with only eight of the remaining 
seventy-five. Complete editions are easy enough to lay 
hold of, however, and the specimens made available to 
students of the Great Books are well enough chosen to 
bring readers into that intimacy with great thinkers for 
which the program was designed. 

The Federalist is probably one of the most frequently 
mentioned but least-read volumes in the literature of the 
world. When the essays first appeared, a French diplo- 
matic official took a very sophisticated view of them. 
“This work,” he wrote home, “is of no use to educated 
persons, and is too learned for the uneducated.” In his 
judgment, The Federalist fell between two stools and was 
therefore a literary “flop.” What “flopped” was rather 
his literary judgment. For from the start the essays won 
the respect of the learned. Jefferson wrote to his friend 
Madison from Paris on November 18, 1788, that The 
Federalist was “in my opinion, the best commentary on 
the principles of government which ever was written.” 
On March 4, 1825, in a report of the Board of Visitors 
of the University of Virginia, he was at pains to declare 
where the principles of government to be inculcated in 
the University could be found. After mentioning The 
Declaration of Independence, Jefferson wrote: 

2. The book known by the title of “The Federalist,” 

being an authority to which appeal is habitually 

made by all, and rarely declined or denied by any 
as evidence of the general opinion of those who 
framed, and of those who accepted the Constitution 
of the United States, on questions as to its genuine 
meaning. 
It is characteristic of the Sage of Monticello that he next 
included the Virginia Resolutions of 1799, which flatly 
contradicted the constitutional doctrine of the authority 
of the Supreme Court as set forth in The Federalist. 

The Federalist has, indeed, achieved the highest dis- 
tinction attainable by a work on political science in this 
country. It has frequently been cited by the Supreme 
Court itself as evidence of “the genuine meaning” of dis- 
puted provisions in the Constitution. It has become what 
jurists call “a course of law.” 

The Constitutional Convention agreed upon the Con- 
stitution in September, 1787. The plan itself had care- 
fully provided that ratification should take place, not 


through State legislatures, but through conventions of 
nine States. 

The State legislatures were by-passed in favor of popu- 
lar ratification for two reasons. On the constitutional 
side, the State legislatures themselves enjoyed only lim- 
ited and delegated authority. It was more than doubtful 
that ‘they possessed the juridical authority to re-delegate 
their powers to a new national government. Madison and 
James Wilson, joined by Gouverneur Morris, Col. George 
Mason, Rufus King and others, had fought right up to 
the end in the Constitutional Convention to have the Con- 
stitution submitted to the people of the States for rati- 
fication, rather than to State legislatures, because they 
did not want the new Union to be founded as a mere 
league of States. The States’ Rights delegates opposed this 
procedure, but the group later called Federalists won the 
day for ratification by the people of the States instead 
of by State legislatures. It was a momentous victory: a 
national State was born out of it. 

Besides the constitutional reason for popular ratifica- 
tion, there were political reasons. The framers knew full 
well that the State officials entrenched in power would 
be the last voluntarily to dismantle the political mansions 
in which they dwelt in splendor. 

Hamilton estimated that sentiment in New York State, 
where the anti-Federalist party of Governor George Clin- 
ton was in control, was about two to one against ratifica- 
tion. He invited Madison and John Jay to collaborate 
with him in publishing a series of articles in the public 
press to explain and defend the Constitution. The eighty- 
five articles appeared under the pseudonym of “Publius” 
from October, 1787, a few weeks after the close of the 
Philadelphia Convention, to May, 1788, a few weeks 
before the opening of the New York State ratifying con- 
vention at Poughkeepsie. 

The authorship of Nos. 18-20, 49-58 and 62-63 (fifteen 
papers) has long been in dispute. Editions of The Fed- 
eralist commonly assign them to “Hamilton or Madison.” 
Douglas Adair in The William and Mary Quarterly for 
April and July, 1944, has pretty well proved Madison’s 
authorship of these papers. 

What success did The Federalist papers have in bring- 
ing New York into the fold? It is hard to say. Hamilton 
used and improved the arguments therein set forth in his 
one-man battle for ratification at Poughkeepsie. He won: 
30-27. Melancthon Smith, his only formidable opponent, 
himself capitulated. But it was Hamilton’s threat to sep- 
arate the southern counties of New York and bring 
them into the Union without the rest of the State that 
broke the back of the opposition. 

The leading characteristic of The Federalist’s argu- 


ment is its concept of the basic problem of government. 
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Both Hamilton (in No. 1) and Madison (in No. 37) en- 
visage it as “combining the requisite of stability and 
energy in government, with the inviolable attention due 
to liberty and to the republican form.” Jefferson, on the 
other hand, showed little concern for the requisite of 
strength. His vocabulary is full of terms like “liberty,” 
“freedom,” “oppression,” “tyranny,” as if political so- 
ciety could be held together by the loose bond of a com- 
mon desire for independence of governmental restraints. 

It is with Madison’s famous paper on the inevitability 
of factions (No. 10) that The Federalist begins to sound 
the depths of political philosophy. Political liberty, in 
Madison’s philosophy, naturally opens the door to class 
antagonisms. Indeed, the only guarantee of liberty is that 
interest-groups are multiplied to a point where no one 
commands a majority. His slogan was “to enlarge the 
sphere as far as the nature of the government would 
admit,” so that by introducing more and more forms of 
division, the danger of a unified majority, capable of 
oppreseing a minority, would be neutralized. This prin- 
ciple he had expounded on the floor of the Constitutional 
Convention on June 6. 

One might well ask whether this principle conforms to 
the genuine concept of the common good as embodied in 
traditional Christian political philosophy. Whence did 
Madison derive this idea? 

This same idea is set forth in essay No. 51, also as- 
signed for discussion, which deals with the subject of 
checks and balances. Does it not offer internal evidence 
of Madison’s authorship of this disputed paper? 

For this is one topic on which we find Hamilton and 
Madison in open discord. Although Hamilton’s papers 
No. 35 and 36 clearly suggest his opposition to Madison’s 
views on factions, we must turn to his unparalleled speech 
on the Senate in the Poughkeepsie convention for the 
complete contradiction: 

Much has been said about factions. . . . We are at- 

tempting by this Constitution to abolish factions, 

and to unite all parties for the general welfare 

[quoted in Hamiltonian Principles, ed. James Trus- 

low Adams, p. 11]. 

Hamilton certainly did not believe that liberty inevitably 
gave birth to factions, and that it owed its continued 
existence to the neutralizing effect of factions upon one 
another. Who is the optimist and who the pessimist in 
this division of opinion? 

Paper No. 15, by Hamilton, has a great contemporary 
interest. It is enough to ask whether the Charter of the 
United Nations recognizes what Hamilton calls “the great 
and radical vice” in the structure of the Articles of Con- 
federation which preceded our Constitution. This is the 
attempt to legislate for States or governments in their 
collective capacities, instead of legislating for the indi- 
viduals who compose them. 

When we read essay No. 31, by Hamilton, we feel a 
marked change of intellectual atmosphere. A Thomist 
senses straight off that he is at home with a mind trained 
to think in terms of first principles: 

In disquisitions of every kind there are certain pri- 

mary truths, or first principles, upon which all sub- 

sequent reasonings must depend. These contain an 
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internal evidence which, antecedent to all reflections 
or combination, commands the assent of the mind. 


Is not Hamilton’s manner of defending the new Consti- 
tution noticeably different from Madison’s? If so, in 
what does the difference consist? 

Madison was a capable political thinker, as his inau- 
dling of the question of the principle of separation ot 
powers in No. 47 amply shows. But for carrying a set of 
principles through one phase of government after the 
other, as Hamilton did in his papers on the national 
Executive (Nos. 68-71 in the Great Books edition), is he 
comparable with the great New Yorker? 

If one wishes to read further in this classic volume, 
where should one turn? 

Madison’s essay on the question whether the new Con- 
stitution really would establish a republic of a truly 
federal type (No. 39) is worth studying for the defini- 
tion of these terms. Westbrook Pegler and others like to 
distinguish between present trends in popular control of 
American Government and the “republican” type in- 
tended by the Founding Fathers. Does this essay substan- 
tiate their contention? 

In view of the later conflict between Hamilton on the 
one side and Jefferson and Madison on the other over 
the scope of national powers, papers Nos. 41, 44 and 45, 
by Madison, are illuminating. So is his next paper, in 
which he proposes the very sensible argument that the 
people of the United States should be left to decide 
whether they wish to have this or that function per- 
formed by their State or their national Governments. 

Characteristic papers by Hamilton are Nos. 23 and 28, 
in which he expresses his belief in wide national powers; 
No. 25, in which he foresaw the need of unlimited means 
of national self-defense; No. 30, in which he defended 
the Federal taxing power—a topic of ever-current inter- 
est; and No. 33, in which he expounded his famous con- 
ception of “implied powers.” Madison treated the same 
topic in No. 44, an example of the repetitiousness of 
The Federalist, but one which raises the question of why 
Madison later opposed Hamilton on this doctrine. 

Readers who have a spe- 
cial interest in the Federal 
Judiciary will find Hamil- 
ton’s famous papers Nos. 78 
and following a delight. The 
first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is not well known as a 
great constitutional lawyer, 
but do not these essays rank 
with the decisions of John 
Marshall as landmarks of 
early American constitutional thought? 

No classic of human thought yields its riches without 
serious intellectual work on the part of the reader. Who- 
ever expects every page to intrigue him is expecting 
more than human genius has produced. The classics live 
because they reach heights unreached by the general run 
of literary works. The Federalist ascends as many peaks 
as any of them. The day Americans find it too much 
trouble to study, they will forfeit democracy. 
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Class structure and thinking 





POSTWAR GERMANS 





By David Rodnick. Yale University Press. 
233p. $3.75 

When the American troops first fought 
their way across the German border, 
enterprising war correspondents turned 
themselves into amateur psychologists 
and anthropelogists, as a consequence of 
which the newspapers were filled with 
long reports purporting to picture the 
German mind. The surprise of these 
newspapermen at the answers they got 
to such questions as “Do you feel guilty?” 
was equaled only by the naivete of the 
questioners. Fortunately, more trained 
observers came along later to make a 
professional study of the postwar German. 
Though the present author’s previous ac- 
tivity had been centered on studying the 
Indian tribes of the American West— 
hardly a good preparation for anthro- 
pological work among a highly civilized 
and industrialized people—this book 
should command the interest of the 
average reader, at least for its sheer 
factualness. 

The study of the class structure of 
German society, as mirrored in postwar 
reactions, is the backbone of this volume. 
Although the latter part of the book is 
devoted to political movements, this sec- 
tion is definitely inferior to those earlier 
ones which provide an anthropological 
key for the understanding of the German 
problem. The author concludes that it 
is difficult to see how extreme nationalism 
can decrease so long as the average 
German child is brought up to judge his 
fellow Germans as well as non-Germans 
in terms of social superiorities and in- 
feriorities. The problem, he considers, 
is one of developing societal values which 
will give the individual German a sense 
of usefulness, of importance, security and 
self-satisfaction. The greatest problem 
for the individual German, at least as 
far as this study reveals, has been to find 
a group with German society with 
which he can associate himself and 
through which he can achieve personal 
security. The average German finds him- 
self lonely even among Germans. He has 
a strong desire to identify himself with 
any group that will offer him warmth, 
affection and importance. Few Germans, 
says Mr. Rodnick—and this will prob- 
ably be corroborated by the testimony of 
occupation personnel—are able to put 
themselves in the place of another per- 
son, and few of them have an interest in 
or knowledge of any group or class out- 
side their own. 

Conclusions such as those expressed 


above and others were based on inter- 
views, observations and questionnaires in 
which 1,500 Germans of both sexes and 
of all ages and classes were involved. The 
book represents five months of intensive 
anthropological field work in the first 
part of 1946 under the sponsorship of the 
U. S. Military Government. The “postwar 
Germans” in this book are Hessians, al- 
most entirely of the Protestant tradition. 
The author is honest enough to empha- 
size that the present study is mainly a 
description of German Protestant culture. 
He does not attempt to determine how 
valid his observations are for all of 
Germany. 

It may be questioned whether any in- 
vestigations undertaken in the current 
phase of Germany’s history can have any 
reliability or lasting validity. Yet the 
class structure and the class thinking of 
the Germans appear largely unaffected by 
the events of nazism and of the postwar 
collapse. The clue to Germany’s future 
place in European society may lie in the 
class structure of German society. Mean- 
while, few can disagree with the author’s 
contention that so long as deprivations 
exist and Germans look upon their coun- 
try as underprivileged, nothing can be 
done to remove their feeling of self-pity 
and their defensive aggressiveness. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 





Two Irish heroes 





THE PURSUIT OF ROBERT EMMET 





By Helen Landreth. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw Hill. 389p. $3.75 


Robert Emmet is the dearest patriot of 
the Irish and the affectionately admired 
hero of almost everybody else. Here is 
a new study of him, for Miss Landreth 
had access to large archival sources 
hitherto closed to scholars, and she has 
also made use of a century’s accumula- 
tion of literature on the patriot. The 
new source-material greatly increases the 
stature of Emmet; all the findings the 
writer proves with copious footnotes. 
Miss Landreth has produced much 
more than a mere scholar’s exercise; she 
has written a gripping story, so excitingly 
told that it holds the reader’s constant 
attention. The pictures of the family life 
and early education of the youthful 
Emmet are presented with a charming 


simplicity. There is a skillful descriptien 
of the night of the insurrection; one must 
marvel at the ability of the author to 
draw so clear a picture with the multi- 
tudinous details of the numerous street- 
conflicts of that confused night. But the 
finest effort is the account of the trial, 
with the  never-to-be-forgotten speech 
from the dock. 

Miss Landreth’s story of the proceed- 
ings is intensely dramatic; she trans- 
ports the reader to the fate-filled court- 
room; one resents the infamies of the 
trial, grows indignant at the high-handed 
interferences of the presiding judge; re- 
coils from the treacherous hypocrisy of 
the defense attorney—all the while an 
informer; and one sympathizes, as did 
the young English officer, with the weary 
prison standing for hours in the dock, 
thrills at the last immortal words: “Let 
no man write my epitaph. . .. When my 
country takes her place among the nations 
of the earth, then, and not until then, 
let my epitaph be written.” Is there any 
other speech in the English language that 
has so inspired men? The young Lincoln 
loved to repeat its glowing passages as 
he conned them by the firelight of a 
humble Kentucky cabin. 

Miss Landreth, with a wealth of docu- 
mentary facts, successfully disposes of the 
frequent judgment that Robert Emmet 
was a hopelessly impractical idealist who, 
with absurd rashness, launched an im- 
possible insurrection. She concedes that 
he was idealistic to a fault, that he much 
too freely trusted rascals whose knavery 
a shrewder person would have suspected. 
But she does show that his plans were 
eminently practical and, given a more 
favorable turn of affairs, might well have 
succeeded. The men who rallied to his 
call were by no means a handful of 
Dublin street-boys; before the Castle had 
completed the suppression of the upris- 
ing, 3,000 men were cast into prison, 
several were executed, and many more 
were watched with suspicion. 

From the evidence of the documents 
Miss Landreth infers that the insurrec- 
tion was really inaugurated, nurtured and 
—at the proper moment—suppressed by 
British politicians to forestall any Irish 
aid to a feared French invasion and to 
discredit with smothering ridicule the 
whole independence movement. Emmet, 
an exile in Paris, highly respected among 
the Irish people, was marked for the ill- 
fated leadership. Trustful by nature, he 
fell into the trap set for him by the spies. 
From then on his every move, up to the 
scaffold, was reported by the informers— 
and what an army of them there were! 
Toward the end he came to the realiza- 
tion that something of his plans was 
known; the plans were all known almost 
down to the last detail. 

Yet Emmet—partly buoyed up by his 
sanguine hopes and partly determined 
not to betray the patriots who had trusted 
him—would not turn back. At any mo- 
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ment the Castle could have suppressed 
the coming insurrection and prevented 
the shedding of blood; but such was not 
in the official plans. The unknown leaders 
had to be discovered, and the whole re- 
publican idea had to be disgraced by 
ludicrous failure. With the revolt a fiasco, 
came the hunt and apprehension of 
Emmet. Now the game was to slander 
the beloved leader as an irresponsible. 
vainglorious fool who had led a handful 
of the dregs of the Dublin alleys into a 
street brawl, a sorry symbol of national- 
ism. But these last plans were completely 
frustrated by Robert Emmet’s noble bear- 
ing at his trial, and especially by his 
immortal speech from the dock. 

Indeed, Emmet became a symbol of 
nationalism, but it was a glorious, un- 
dying symbol. Fervent Irish Catholics 
cherished the memory of this Protestant 
who deeply loved them because they were 
persecuted Catholics; they hung up his 
picture in the place of honor in their 
humble cottages; many named their sons 
after him, and all taught their children 
to recite his dying words so that he 
became the perpetual inspiration of their 
patriotism. 

Continually the author returns to the 
aspects of Emmet’s character—generous- 
hearted. completely unselfish, the pure 
patriot who could write in the shadow 
of death: “I am just going to do my last 
duty to my country. It can be done as 
well on the scaffold as on the field.” 
Helen Landreth has produced one of the 
most valuable contributions of recent 
years to Irish history, and to universal 
idealism. Martin P. Harney 





DANIEL O’CONNELL 





By Denis Gwynn. Cork University 
Press. 262p. 15/- 


It is perhaps but natural that O’Con- 
nell’s achievement should have been al- 
most forgotten by those who built on 
the foundation he had laid. The thirty 
years of Irish history that began after 
the first World War saw the old Irish 
Party swept into the discard by the new 
young revolutionaries with guns in their 
hands who elected their own Parlia- 
ment in a general election held by the 
British and, convening the First Dail, 
announced to the world that they were 
the legitimate government of the new- 
born Irish Republic. 

After two and a half years of warfare 
Britain agreed to a truce, and the Irish 
Free State came into being. Ten years 
later, and De Valera had his Second 
Spring; with swift, masterful steps he 
marched towards the Constitution of 
1937, which you will read from end to 
end without discovering any evidence 
that the British Empire even exists. In 
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such an atmosphere O'Connell's de- 
mand that his native island be governed 
only by “the King, Lords and Commons 
of Ireland” seems pretty thin stuff. 
Yet he never did get even that. His 
life-work was to force upon the British 
Government the admission of Catholics 
to Parliament. (He won this, incident- 
ally, for the English Catholics too—a 
boon which they repaid by blackballing 
him from the Cisalpine, their leading 





Catholic club.) With Irish Catholics in 
Westminster, it was possible to organ- 
ize that decades-long parliamentary 
struggle which made England familiar 
with the “Irish Question” and wrung 
many concessions from the British Gov- 
ernment. The Irish Party often held the 
balance in Parliament, and an insecure 
Ministry could not afford to ignore it. 
Among other things, it has been re- 
marked, the Irish talent for obstructing 
the work of Parliament until it con- 
sented to listen to Irish grievances 
taught the House of Commons the in- 
ner meaning of the Rules of Order. 

Fascinating as it would be to ramble 
in the meads of Anglo-Irish politics, 
this is supposed to be a review of Pro- 
fessor Gwynn’s Daniel O’Connell. Per- 
haps the best summary is that of the 
Listener—an English radio magazine. 
if memory serves me right: “the story 
of a long struggle by a man of excep- 
tional courage and unmistakable genius 
against an adversary playing with 
loaded dice.” Dublin Castle—a name 
that characterizes one of the most hope- 
lessly bigoted and corrupt organs of 
administration that ever disgraced any 
empire—made the dice to fit its own 
game. Against the Castle, with its prac- 
tically unlimited power, O’Connell 
pitted his superb knowledge of law, 
which could almost always find a loop- 
hole in the coercive measures drawn 
against him, a supreme courage and un- 
bounded audacity. 

Professor Gwynn’s narrative carries 
one almost breathlessly through the 
years of plot and counterplot. of checks 
and advances. when O’Connell seemed 
to bestride the narrow island like some 
colossus. in very deed the Tribune of 
the Irish neople. 
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His closing years were sad. To the 
end he refused the ease and emolument 
that might have been his, preferring to 
keep his freedem to agitate for the 
repeal of the Act of Union. He was 
crushed by years of overwork and im- 
poverished by the incessant expendi- 
tures his work had demanded. The new 
spirit of Young Ireland was rising; his 
day was over. On May 15, 1848 he died 
at Genoa. bequeathing his heart to 
Rome, his body to Ireland. Professor 
Gwynn’s book is a fitting tribute to his 
centenary. CHARLES KEENAN 


“... till they rest in Thee” 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC: IN SEARCH 
OF THE INFINITE 








By Elsie Pell. Philosophical Library. 
93p. $2.75 





ART AND FAITH: LETTERS BE. 
TWEEN JACQUES MARITAIN AND 
JEAN COCTEAU 





Philosophical Library. 138p. $2.75 


In Francois Mauriac: In Search of the 
Infinite, Miss Pell, on the whole, presents 
an interesting discussion of the unchang- 
ing theme of Mauriac’s work: that man 
is evil and that his only hope is to seek 
God. She points out how, in Le Mal, 
Fanny mistakes pleasure for happiness; 
how, in Le Fleuve de Feu, Gisele is a 
victim of passion; how Jean Peloueyre, 
in Le Baiser au Lepreux, fights to “escape 
the terrible loneliness” of the human 
heart in a world where, between person 
and person, “a complete spiritual under- 
standing” is impossible. In all of his 
books, Miss Pell emphasizes, Mauriac 
“is slowly but surely leading us to the 
goal toward which he is always leading 
us: union with the only being capable 
of understanding us, the All-Gomprehend. 
ing Infinite.” 

While Miss Pell does not labor the 
point too much, she suspects Mauriac of 
leaning toward the Jansenist heresy. Her 
argument is that, because Mauriac sees so 
much evil in man, he is, in spite of his 
firm Catholicism, a Jansenist by nature. 
As further evidence for this argument, 
she adduces Mauriac’s admiration for 
Pascal, also the ideas expressed in 
Souffrances du Chretien, a book which, 
she admits, Mauriac repudiated some 
time ago. Miss Pell repeats this sus- 
picion frequently throughout the book, 
but. somewhat surprisingly, in her clos 
ing chapter, she quite correctly cute 
the ground from under her doubts by 
declaring: 

Although he [Mauriac] sees man 

chained to his misery because of his 

misunderstanding of his own nature 
and desires, and because of his re- 


fusal to accept the hand that Ged 
holds out to him, at the same time 
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he believes in the free will of man 

and in his mnate potentiality to de- 

termine his own fate. 
Miss Pell’s shaky attitude on the question 
of Mauriac’s orthodoxy is the one weak- 
ness of an otherwise well developed 
thesis. 

Art and Faith, an exchange of letters 
covering the period from October, 1925, 
to January, 1926, is a fascinating illumina- 
tion of the intellectual and spiritual asso- 
ciation of two of France’s great modern 
writers and thinkers, Jean Cocteau and 
Jacques Maritain. Cocteau, actor, novel- 
ist, critic, poet, flamboyant Symbolist 
decadent, writes to Maritain: “Like a 
fool, I was hesitating on the brink of 
heaven . . . and you pushed me.” And 
he adds in a footnote: “You had as an 
accomplice: your wife.” Cocteau, like a 
child, is overwhelmed and renewed with 
the freshness of goodness: “Wickedness 
has served too long; it wears out. Good- 
ness, being perfectly new, allows aston- 
ishing combinations.” 

Cocteau, in order to “take in people” 
as an artist, had, in the words of Maritain, 
dedicated himself to “trapeze-swinging, 
acrobatic stunts, false bombs, false scan- 
dals”; and had “juggled so high . . . that 
an accident was not avoidable.” The 
“accident,” inevitable to a nervous and 
unstable Symbolist of the type of Coc- 
teau—who was given to the intense febrile 
inward probings and technical sensations 
evidenced in his noved Enfants Terribles, 
his play The Newlyweds of the Eiffel 
Tower, and his movie (at present in New 
York), Beauty and the Beast—was a tragic 
addiction to opium. The peace, the abso- 
lute which he could not find through art, 
he tried to find through opium. “But,” 
Cocteau writes in a brief passage which 
would do well beside the writings of 
De Quincey and Baudelaire on the same 
theme, “opium resembles religion in 
so far as a magician resembles Jesus.” 
After his sudden and complete cure, 
Cocteau exclaims: “Before this so simple 
thing, God, the order of mystery, what a 
disorder I went through!” 

Maritain, with charming humility, at- 
tempts to maintain Cocteau in the realm 
of art by urging upon him the familiar 
Thomistic arguments of Art and Scholas- 
ticism and Art and Poetry: art is a 
spiritualizing force upon the fact of 
creation. “God,” says Maritain, “does 
not ask for ‘religious art’ or ‘Catholic 
art.” The art He wants for Himself is art. 
With all its teeth.” And he adds, in con- 
nection with his observations upon the 
freedom of the artist, Saint Augustine’s 
counsel: “Love, and do what thou wilt.” 

The charm of this exchange of letters 
lies in the unpredictable gambades of 
Cocteau, his meaningful and not so mean- 
ingful hiatuses, his violent jeux de mots, 
which are sometimes the despair of the 
translator, and the balance given to these 
by Maritain’s hard stability and lucid 
calm. Epwin Morcan 


NATURE KNOWLEDGE AND GOD. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THOMISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 








By Brother Benignus, F.C.S., Ph.D. Bruce, 
662p. $4.50 


In preparing this textbook of Thomistic 
Philosophy for college students, Brother 
Benignus explains, he was motivated by 
a desire to keep close to the spirit of 
St. Thomas in presenting an “integral 
picture of the universe in which we live.” 


As a student and a teacher of philosophy - 


he had learned that, since philosophy 
must be presented as a coherent whole. 
the departmentalizing of philosophy into 
cosmology, psychology, etc., was. certainly 
not suitable for the college student of 
today. Actually, a better recognition of 
the complexity of the problems arising 
in the various fields of philosophy calls 
for even greater specialization than 
ever before, although such specialization 
should not exclude—but rather requires 
—greater interpenetration of the various 
fields. Nevertheless, this introductory 
textbook will be most useful in the hands 
of the teacher. 

Nature Knowledge and God has many 
things to recommend it. To mention but 
a few, there is a certain largeness of view 
evident in places which should make it 
attractive to the beginner in philosophy. 
It will be useful to the student who 
wishes to consult the more readily avail- 
able books and articles in English, and 
will undoubtedly induce many to make 
first-hand acquaintance with the text of 
St. Thomas himself; the treatment of 
various matters, such as individuation 
and individualization, hylomorphism and 
hylosystemism, should help the teacher 
to imbue his students with the apprecia- 
tion of philosophical problems which is 
necessary if they are to absorb more than 
mere formulas. 

In a textbook of this sort, a great deal 
of oversimplification and obscurity are 
unavoidable, but this shouldn’t matter 
too much, since, as a textbook designed 
for classroom use, it was meant to serve 
merely as a general orientation. Ob- 
viously, therefore, questions are raised 
which cannot be answered within the 
compass of the book itself—for example, 
the question concerning Christian philos- 
ophy. or the various questions that grow 
so naturally out of the problem of know- 
ledge. Nor can we expect to find the 
consistency we might look for in another 
kind of work. We can understand, too, 
why there is severe delimitation of points 
of view on some important questions. 
There are sound pedagogical reasons 
which dictate such delimitation, although 
pedagogical considerations must never 
crowd out a genuinely philosophical ap- 
proach on the part of the teacher who 
uses the textbook. Such an approach 
should correct the somewhat narrow 
scope of this textbook, which makes no 
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recent Salvatorian books— 


THE WAY TO GOD 
by Father Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
The ‘‘way’”’ revealed by God Himself 


to saints and mystics. Intended as a 
private retreat. Cloth, $2.75 


COBBLE STONES 
OF GALILEE 
by Father W. Leo Murphy 
Thirty-six imaginative episodes frem 


the hidden life of Christ, with medita- 
tions. Cloth, $2.00 


SILVER GLADE 
by Father W. Leo Murphy 


A dramatic and fast-moving novel of 
— Canada, by the author of 
rail’s End. Cloth, $2.50 


just published— 


GIVING THE ANSWER 
by Father Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 


The newest volume in a famous series 
dealing with Catholic doctrine and 
practice. 468 pages. Cloth, $2.50 
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mention of many illustrious names in 
the field of Thomistic and Scholastic 
philosophy. 

This volume is, however, weak on the 
historical side. It seems a rather curious 
fact that if many students of scholastic 
philosophy are weak in the modern field, 
they are no less so in the medieval. First, 
as regards the medieval, there are asser- 
tions which are either distortions or are 
apparently made without the realization 
that they pertain to controversial matters. 
Thus we have the assertion that to 
Augustinians “the only true philosophy 
was Christian theology.” or the reference 
to the alleged double-truth theory of 
Siger de Brabant, or the account of the 
so-called ontological type of argument 
of St. Anselm. 

As for modern philosophy, what the 
author has to say concerning Descartes 
is not quite accurate, since a proper 
evaluation is possible only if we view 
Descartes’ philosophy against the back- 
ground of the Platonic tradition. In 
dealing with Kant, he pays tribute to 
Kant’s philosophy as a work of genius 
and as “truly awe-inspiring in its mag- 
nitude and systematic articulation,” al- 
though rotten witth subjectivism. “Un- 
fortunately,” he explains, “our emphasis 
will be almost entirely on the harmful 
things, not upon the good things.” 

Such an approach to a philosopher 
whom he has so lavishly praised is hardly 
philosophical. Nor is his exposition itself 
very scholarly, since it does not show a 
reasonably wide familiarity with Kantian 
scholarship. This is a pity, for a deeper 
understanding than the author displays 
of Kant’s subjectivism would be instruc- 
tive for students of St. Thomas. How- 
ever, despite these shortcomings, Brother 
Benignus’ textbook should prove stimu- 
lating to beginners in philosophy, par- 
ticularly when in the hands of a capable 
teacher. Rosert C. Pottock 





MODERN ECONOMIC THOUGHT: 
THE AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION 





By Allan G. Gruchy. Prentice-Hall. 670p. 
$5.65 
In the first half of the twentieth century, 
undergraduate dissatisfaction with the 
usual content of economics courses was 
paralleled on higher levels by the efforts 
of certain writers to “reconstruct eco- 
nomic science.” With Ely, Patten and 
Veblen as pioneers, the revisionist move- 
ment has been loosely characterized as 
“institutional.” Accordingly the author 
sets himself to study the nature and sig- 
nificance of this movement, which “has 
turned out to be the most distinctive 
American contribution to the progress of 
economic science.” In this he performs a 
valuable service, for the work of this 
group had net thus far received sufficient 
detailed and systematic evaluation. 
Reserving the term “institutional” for 


Veblen, the author adopts a new term to 
describe the work of the exponents of 
economic heterodoxy. He says: 

The term “holistic” has been selected 

because it calls attention to what is 

most characteristic of the new eco- 
nomics: its interest in studying the 
economic system as an evolving, uni- 
fied whole or synthesis, in the light of 
which the system’s parts take on their 
full meaning. 
The book consists of an introductory 
chapter on “Ecgnomics in Transition,” 
one chapter each on Veblen, Commons, 
Mitchell, J. M. Clark, Tugwell and Gardi- 
ner Means, plus a final summary chapter 
on “The Emergence of a Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Political Economy.” This is one of 
the few histories of economic thought 
whose chapters were submitted to the 
individuals analyzed, for their advance 
criticism. 

I recommend this work to all those 
seeking to understand, penetrate and 
solve the contemporary problems beset- 
ting our society. The influence on Amer- 
ican practice and policy of this “new 
school” has been strong and fairly imme- 
diate. Catholics particularly should be 
interested in the writings of these men, 
for it was claimed, in one of the recent 
meetings of the Catholic Economic Asso- 
ciation, that the economics of the papal 
encyclicals closely resembled “institu- 
tionalism.” The book closes with a thor- 
ough bibliography and index. 

Rosert J. McEwen 





THE YELLOW ROBE 





By Robert Payne. Dodd, Mead. 308p. $3 
This novel is an imaginative account of 
the life of Buddha—Prince Siddhartha— 
as told by his cousin and companion, 
Ananda. The life is divided into two 
phases: the youth and early manhood of 
the Prince amid the pagan luxury and 
sensuality of the palace, and his later 
days as a mendicant, roaming the forests 
in search of the paramatma, “the supreme 
soul or identity.” 

In the first part of the book, heavy 
stress is laid on the body of the man, 
though there is also the restless search- 
ing of the mind for the paramatma and 
the weariness of sensual pleasure. In his 
previous lives Siddhartha had always 
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been rearranged, definitions 
sharpened, explanations are 
less technical, and consider- 
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Logic, this third edition re- 
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and long teaching experience 
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specialist in this subject. 
194 pp. $2.00 
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the pagan mind, the pages of conversa- 
tions, reflections and meditations of a 
vague and unintelligible sort do not make 
for interesting reading, but I have a sus- 
picion that they are somehow connected 
with the advertiser’s recognition of the 
poetic ability of the author. 

In the second part the Prince leaves 
the palace, his father, wife and son, to 
travel alone in quest of holiness. Through 
experience he finds that great mortifica- 
tions of the body are not the answer; after 
years of wandering and suffering he 
receives the Supreme Enlightenment, and 
detachment is the gospel he preaches. He 
wins many followers, among them An- 
anda, the constant companion of his 
youth. They form an Order of traveling 
mendicants. 

Ananda, at a very advanced age, can 
tell the story of his beloved Siddhartha— 
whether he dwells on the periods they 
spent together or on the years they were 
apart—with equally complete knowledge 
of what Siddhartha does and says and 
thinks. On the second last page Ananda 
is made to say: “I have written of him 
as I knew him, not knowing or caring 
whether my words are intelligible to 
men.” They are not—but no matter. 

A person eager to know something 
about the life of Buddha may find interest 
in the book. The sources, according to 
the Author’s Note, are the early texts, the 
frescoes of the caves of Ajanta, the 
Dhammapada and the Abhinishkramana 
Sutra, and conversations with Buddhist 
scholars, particularly with Jawaharlal 
Nehru, “who seemed of all men the 
closest in spirit to the prince depicted 
in these pages.” Hucu SmitH 





WELL OF THE UNICORN 





Sloane. 


By George U. Fletcher. 
$3.50 


Here is a challenge to the venturesome 
and resourceful, to the reader who enjoys 
working his mind a bit or, to put it more 
pleasantly, knows something about crea- 
tive reading. And it is the author who 
sounds the challenge in a brief foreword. 
His story is one of adventure: a young 
man, driven from his ancestral estate, 
takes up the offer of a magician, joins a 
secret band, dabbles in witchcraft, be- 
comes a warrior and then a victorious 
leader—and all the while he is in quest 
of his true love. The topography, though 
described in detail, is drawn completely 
from the author’s imagination, and the 
period is left to the reader’s. The mode of 
warfare would plece it in a pre-gunpow- 
der era, and the quaint turns of the 
speech, together with its coarseness, help 
to build up the impression of the primi- 
tive. The implications are timeless. The 
proper names are ingenious orthographic 
inventions with a faint suggestion of the 
Scandinavian about them. 

Mr. Fletcher (the pseudonym, we are 
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told, of a well-known teacher and seholar) 
has created a little world, a world of 
warring nations, a world familiar in its 
complexity of tyranny and subjection, 
love and lust, simple goodness and malig- 
nant evil. All is in econfliet, but steadily 
through the tale runs the theme of the 
Well of the Unicorn, whose waters bring 
peace. He who wills may drink of the 
Well. 

Thus the author states his fable, and he 
leaves the reader free to make what he 
will of it. To this reader, it is a pre- 
sentation of the problem of good and 
evil, a study of free will and the piti- 
able confusion of human motives. The 
magician, Meliboe, approximatee a 
shrewd likeness of the devil with his 
sharp intelligence, philosophical cunning 
and calm persistence. Those who drink 
of the Well may have no part in wizardry, 
and are guaranteed no material advan. 
tage; they are promised one thing only— 
peace. And that seems to be the echo of 
another promise: “My peace I give you.” 

Remember, though, that this is just one 
attempt at interpretation. Leaving the 
whole field of meaning free for each 
reader, the author has held himeelf aloof 
from his fable to a degree that demands 
considerable restraint and remarkable 
command of creative powers. And at the 
same time he pays his readers a rare and 
gracious compliment. 

Mary Stack McNirr 





ECHOES OF THE HUNTING HORN 
Lynch. Devin-Adair. 





By Stanislaus 
18lp. $4 

The author of this delightful book has 
a special way of relaxing and putting 
his cares aside. If more pedestrian per- 
sons cannot follow his example, they 
can at least have a vicarious thrill in 
reading what he describes so satisfy- 
ingly. 

“Politics. finance and the daily ration 
of personal worries,” writes Mr. Lynch, 
“are forgotten when a game old horse 
cocks his ears at the opening note of a 
hound in an Irish woodland,” and he 
declares that few of the world’s joys 
can equal a hunt well ridden. He writes 
of hunting, racing, the Dublin Horse 
Show, the puppies and hounds, the 
horses and riders, and always with an 
appreciative eye on the beauties of his 
“Trish woodland.” 

It is in quite another mood that he 
writes of his country, and anyone who 
has tried to capture the spirit of Ire- 
land in mere words will agree with him 
that it is “as elusive as a wisp of wind- 
blown thistledown, and thistledown is 
a very delicate but beautiful sample of 
our Creator’s art.” 

ANNA RussELL 
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PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 


6, Creatures. You said last week that the 
Christian ought to be proud of being a 
creature. I am afraid I didn’t get the 
point. It sounds awkward. To be proud? 
But pride is very near to arrogance, is 
it not? 

It is: just like truth, which is next 
door to error, and virtue, which, accord- 
ing to Aristotle and Saint Thomas, is 
always on the tight-rope between two 
vices—in medio. Can you spare a mo- 
ment to listen? Pride, for a human being, 
is the most essential of all the vitamins. 
Modern psychology has rediscovered this 
old platitude; but Catholic theology has 
never forgotten it. If I believe that I am 
without any value, in the name of what 
shall I try to save myself? Things en- 
tirely contemptible—rags or refuse—are 
treated as such, and discarded. If I have 
no value. I have no future, and the sooner 
I vanish, the better for everybody. You 
eannot build a spiritual life on the 
denial of any future. 

Therefore the chief problem—and a 
very thorny one—is to detect and recog- 
nize the genuine claims of pride, and to 
reject and despise the spurious ones. 
Because. if we must be saved through 
our own cooperation with the grace of 
God, there must be something in us 
which we may call legitimate pride. The 
first Christian martyrs were proud— 
indisputably proud. They were ready to 
say nomen imperatoris, “the Emperor’s 
name,” but adamant in their refusal, when 
urged to say imperatoris, “the 
divine genins of the Emperor.” What! 
So stubborn about one word? Challeng- 
ing the whole Roman Empire over one 
tiny letter? They would die rather than 
yield. A prond set of people, indeed, and 
atiffnecked. The pagans judged them 
arrogant—foolishly, unbearably arrogant 
and haughty. Nevertheless, these proud 
martyrs were humble, indisputably very 
humble. You see. it is possible to be 
proudly humble or humbly proud. 

But today. when I look at men gen- 
erally. | am afraid that many of them 
were hever—or are not any more—proud 
to be creatures of God. And, since they 
cannot do without a stiff dose of some 
pride, they squeeze it out of the most 
unexpected materials. They are proud 
of their complexions, their shoes, of their 
libraries (mostly unread), of their elec- 
tric razors—and even of their loose 
morals. 

That is just why they should be taught 
humility; and, as far as I can guess, you 
are all for giving them a fresh injection 
of pride. It seems perilous. Contraria 
contrariis—“contraries must be cured by 
contraries.” 


numen 


But in practice it is not always an easy 
task to know how to manage the recipe, 
coniraria contrariis, A hungry man, 
nearly starved, and a glutton, behave 
more or less in the same way at table. 
Both eat quickly, silently, prodigiously. 
But it would be a mistake to “treat those 
two impostors just the same.” The only 
impostor is the glutton. Let him fast. As 
for his companion, the underfed, feed 
him well. Otherwise he will swallow any- 
thing, even caterpillars. The need, th» 
absolute need we have of something to 
be proud of cannot be killed, not even 
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by thundering sermons on humility. This 
need must find its proper satisfaction. 
When the complex of pride—or, better, 
the necessity to be proud of something— 
has found its divine channel, prepared by 
God Himself and leading to Him, the 
need and the satisfaction are in perfect 
agreement; and because we know we are 
creatures of God we are, at the same time 
and for the same reason, immensely 
proud and perfectly humble. Christian 


virtues are not simple behavior; they are 
deeply rooted in theological truths. 
Pierre Craates, S.J. 
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TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
$00 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, 
dancing, 
Private 

year. 
William 


tennis, 
Junior Camp. 
chapel on grounds. 31st 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. 
Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


"in the Poconos", 


archery, hockey, 


dramatics. 


Camp Tegawitha 


Tobyhanna, Penna. 





CAMP 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Boys 8 te 16 spend a fun-full summer on 300 
acres of New Hampshire lake and mountain 
country. Mature, experienced counselors. All 
water sports on Squam Lake. Baseball, tennis, 
riflery, riding, nature study. Unusual crafts 
program. 30 buildings. Cabins. Wholesome 











food. Resident Catholic chaplain, Booklet. 
E. A. Fitzmaurice, 4 =. 
Clarenden St., Boston, 
A Catholic Camp for Boys 4-18. 

In the White Mountains, N. H. 

Separate Junior Group. Pri- 

vate lake. All water sports, 

riflery, basketball, baseball, foot- 

ball, boxing, craftwork, movies, camping 
trips to Canada and mountains, laundry, 
riding, included in fee of $250. Annual 
ilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at 
uebec. Half-season enrollment accepted. 

egistered. Nurse. No hay fever. Directors: 

L. A. Francis, 1930 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. Townsend, Sacred Heart 
Univ.; Rev. V. P. Sarmiento, Univ. of 
Montreal. 








YOU NEVER CAN TELL, the third play 
by Bernard Shaw presented in revival in 
the course of the now waning season, 
bristles with so many ideas that were 
strange and startling fifty years ago that 
the original critics and early audiences 
regarded it as an intellectual monolog, 
more appropriate for the soap-box than 
the theatre. That Shaw had written a gay 
and effervescent comedy was too patent 
to be denied, but it was the general belief 
that the play was entertaining solely be- 
cause the author’s animadversions on 
family relationships were ridiculous. Now 
that Shaw’s ideas have become common- 
places, for better or worse, and no longer 
quicken our risibilities by their novelty, 
it becomes apparent that the play has 
sufficient stamina to hold its place in 
the theatre without the aid of intellectual 
shenanigans. 

The plot consists of the emotional and 
legal complications caused by a family 
rift which resulted in the wife’s packing 
off with her children and keeping them 
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out of their father’s sight until they had 
grown up, so that when the latter and hie 
offspring meet after eighteen years they 
do not recognize each other. It is a 
wellnigh implausible story, of course, but 
Shaw’s unerring delineation of character 
makes it appear as factual as the fireman 
in the back of the theatre. Farthermore, 
the story is sweetened with a dash of 
romance and generously spiced with 
humor; and the two juvenile charac 
ters invest it with an overall youthful 
buoyancy. 

As presented by the Theatre Guild in 
association with Alfred Fischer, in the 
Martin Beck, the comedy has a vivacity 
that belies its age, offering theatregoers 
as merry an evening as any new play in 


Oe Sa 


Fa al 


~ 


- 


town. The Guild has given the produc | 


tion an impeccable mounting, with sets 
and costumes by Stewart Chaney, and an 
expertly selected cast that includes Leo G, 
Carroll, Frieda Inescort, Faith Brook and 
Ralph Forbes. Peter Ashmere directed. 
Not the least of Shaw’s talents is his 
ability to create characters that provide 
actors with opportunities for exhibiting 
their interpretative skill. In You Never 
Can Tell there are at least half a dozen 
meaty roles, which as many performers 
take over as if they belonged to them. 
Leo G. Carroll as a sagacious waiter; 
Frieda Inescort, the fugitive wife; Ralph 
Forbes as the abandoned husband; Faith 
Brook, his eldest daughter; Tom Elmore, 
an indigent suitor; and Walter Hudd, a 
sour-puss solicitor, present gracious and 
neatly synchronized performances. Nigel 
Stock and Patricia Kirkland, the mis 
chievous juveniles, are amusimgly imper- 
tinent, as youngsters frequently are, when 
their impertinence is not directed toward 
one’s self. THEOPHILUS EEwIs 


Kilimns 





THE BRIDE GOES WILD. This screw- 
ball comedy would hardly survive the 
first reel even if any of its characters 
behaved with a normal amount of huv- 
man understanding or told the simple 
truth. However, they don’t; and the 
process of achieving professional and 
romantic accord between a playboy au- 
thor of juvenile classics and his prim, 
schoolmarm illustrator is strewn with 
elaborate deceptions and _ backfiring 
strategems. Some of these are funny, 
and all are designed to make their par- 
ticipants look as undignified as pos- 
sible. At various times June Allyson 
gets politely tipsy on a brew innocently 
called Coffee Tasmanian; Van Johnson 
engages, under duress, in a rough game 
of cowboys and Indians; and Butch 
Jenkins halts the heroine’s wedding to 
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the wrong man by letting his pet ants 
loose ameng the assembled guests. 
What the humor lacks in quality it 
attempts to compensate for by sheer 
number and diversity of incidents. This 
quantitative approach should succeed 
in providing minor diversion for adults. 
(MGM) 


SAIGON. The producers of this latest 
melodrama of far-Eastern intrigue ap- 
parently operated on the principle that 
its potential audience was already con- 
ditioned to the standard pattern of 
Alan Ladd vehicles. Thus they had 
only once more to deploy their granite- 
jawed hero and their worldly wise 
heroine (Veronica Lake) on opposite 
sides of an extra-legal enterprise. The 
rest—verbal insults, attempted double- 
crosses, the gradual emergence of the 
softer side of their natures and the final 
romantic fade-out with the benediction 
of the law—follows as night follows 
day. Any onlooker not completely be- 
mused by the high-voltage conflict of 
personalities will, it is presumed, sup- 
ply such missing essentials as logical 
plot or character development cut of 
his subconscious remembrance of past 
films. The potentialities for saving 
time, expense and effort by making the 
audience do most of the work are limit- 
less; the drawback, of course, is that 
adults may eventually conclude that 
they are not getting their money’s 
worth. (Paramount) 


THE SMUGGLERS. Graham Greene’s 
novels, with their subjective approach 
and their obscure, dream-like quality, 
do not take easily to filming. His earli- 
est one, The Man Within, is especially 
dificult. It is the story of a sensitive 
youth, made a weak-willed coward by 
cruel treatment at home, in a nine- 
teenth-century English school and at 
the hands of the smugglers to whom he 
was apprenticed; but who presumably 
finds courage in the face of death. The 
British adaptors have used an artificial 
flash-back device which maintains the 
subjective mood but interferes with 
credibility. Muted Technicolor photog- 
taphy, performances by Richard Atten- 
borough and Michael Redgrave and in- 
dividual scenes stand out, but adults 
should find that as a whole the film 
fails to come to life either as an ad- 
venture story or as an introspective 
drama. (Eagle-Lion) 


APRIL SHOWERS is a musical woven 
around a vaudeville couple (Jack Car- 
son and Ann Sothern) whose act is a 
fop. This revolutionary departure from 


the success-story formula turns out to 
be misdirected. Constant repetition of 
a ludicrously bad song-and-dance rou- 
tine may be realistic, but it hardly 
makes for sprightly musical entertain- 
ment; while the plot, where a note of 
realism would have been welcome, is 
a depressingly “sudsy” account of a 
bumptious male and his long-suffering 
wife. Unless they are incurably nostal- 
gic about such by-gone song hits as 
Moonlight Bay, Every Little Movement 
and the title song, or about the cama- 
raderie of theatrical boarding-houses, 
audiences can profitably give this a 
wide berth. (Warner Bros.) 
Morra Wa.sH 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 
showed a flicker of life during the 
week. . . . Thirty-five Vermont farmers 
marched to a sick neighbor's place, 
piled up twelve cords of wood in his 
shed. .. . Ohio farmers labored on the 
acres of a hospitalized neighbor. .. . 
The externalization of the good-neigh- 
bor spirit assumed other forms. . . 
One form emerged in North Dihote. 

. A farmer there, assaulted by twenty 
saidiel neighbors during a midnight 
raid on his farm, would not take legal 
action against the maskers, explaining: 
“They are my neighbors.” . . . Another 
form appeared in Oregon, when a vil- 
lager donated fifty books to the library 
of the county jail. One of the books, 
entitled: Saws, Knives and Files, was 
sent back to the villager. . . . The 
wives of farmers exhibited the spirit. 

. As an Ohio farm wife was cooking 
the family dinner, a sweet potato in 
her kitchen oven exploded. Parts of the 
potato hit her, unnerved her. Learning 
that the potato had exploded, nearby 
farm women converged on the scene, 
finished cooking the dinner. . . . The 
good-neighbor spirit spread to urban 
areas. ... Landlords were affected. .. . 
In a Los Angeles paper appeared an 
ad reading: “For rent. Three-room 
apartment, all furnished, cry-baby wel- 
come.” .. . Inventors caught the spirit. 
A merchant tailor announced he had 
devised a new help for his fellow-man, 
to wit, a man’s shirt with built-in sus- 
penders. 


Gratifying as were the exhibitions of 
the brotherhood spirit, they seemed but 
a murmur compared to the loud roar of 





the non-brotherhood spirit that resound- 
ed through the week’s news. . . . The 
unneighborly spirit also assumed a va- 
riety of forms. . . . One form was ob- 
served in California, whem five Palo 
Alto policemen stole 125 pounds of 
candy from a sweets shop in which 
they were hiding to prevent an expect- 
ed hold-up of a theatre across the 
street... . Another form was glimpsed 
in Washington, where a janitor stole 
$30,000 from a bank and hid it in a 
piano at home. Later, the money and 
the janitor’s wife disappeared simul- 
taneously. The wife wended her way 
to a spiritualist; spirits walked off with 
the money. . . . The brotherhood idea 
was not going well with the younger 
set. . In Pennsylvania a nine-year- 
old hon, scolded for chewing bubble- 
gum in class, set fire to the school. . 

In California a cross-eyed, eudanaeiin 
old girl, fired a charge of birdshot inte 
her father’s chest. . . . In Missouri a 
sixteen-year-old daughter killed first 
her mother, second her father. . . . In 
Chicago a sixteen-year-old boy, armed 
with a bow and arrow, sent a twenty- 
inch arrow into his _ step-brother, 
threatened to do the same to his par- 
ents. It took four squads of police to 
get the bow and arrow away from the 
boy. . . . In New Jersey a fifteen-year- 
old high-school girl, described as a 
“sweet kid,” killed her mother. The 
“sweet kid” said: “I hit her with every- 
thing I could get my hands on.” ... 
In South Orange, N. J., three trigger- 
happy boys fired four bullets into the 
back of an elderly pedestrian. There 
seemed to be no understandable motive 
for the deed. The victim’s wife said: 
“It’s one of those things beyond rea- 


son.” 


Just as the deadly effects of Godless 
education were becoming more and 
more apparent, the Supreme Court or- 
dered God to get off the public-school 
premises and to stay off... . Since the 
brotherhood of man depends on the 
Fatherhood of God, it is inevitable that 
the total exclusion of God from secular 
education will materially increase man’s 
inhumanity to man. 
Joun A. Toomey 





Rosert J. McEwen, S.J., a native 
Bostonian recently connected with 
Boston College’s Business School 
as instructor in economics and 
marketing, received his Master of 
Arts degree—with a major in 
economics—from Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, in 1942. 
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Don'ts for clerics 

Evitor: After some years of reading 
and listening to criticisms of the Cath- 
olic clergy, | offer the following sug- 
gestions to young priests, a kind of neo- 
sacerdotal Decalogue, lest they appear 
some day in an untavorable light in a 
nevel or short story or become the 
Favorite Topic of the Sunday dinner 
table: 

1. Don’t ever ask your parishioners 
for money. Of course. unpaid bills, 
buildings in need of repair, a cold 
church, will bring criticism—but that’s 
another problem. 

2. Don’t drive a car. If you insist on 
ignoring this rule, be sure your car is 
old. cheap and dilapidated. 

3. Don’t play golf. It looks worldly. 
Instead, spend all your free time doing 
-erious reading and studying. This may 
damave your health and disposition, but 
you won't be criticized. 

4. Never count your Sunday collec- 
tions. or speak humorously about money. 
It’s too much like Money Changing in 
the Temple. Of course. you won’t know 
if you can afford new gymnasium equip- 
ment or pay your grocery bills, but— 
don't count the money. 

5. Don’t eat in a public restaurant, 
especially a good one. It doesn’t look 
well while there is so much poverty in 
the world. Instead, return your birthday 
check to your parents with a curt note 
telling them to send the money to the 
Liberal Catholic Writers Guild. 

6. Don’t give sermons about such 
simple things as saving one’s soul or 
saying the Rosary. Speak about “The 
Relative Merits of the Metaphysical 
Proofs for the Existence of God.” Half 
the congregation will be flattered, and 
the other half will accuse you of pre- 
tense—but that’s another problem. 

7. Don’t ever speak of any possible 
connection between the Sixth Com- 
mandment and Modern Literature. Cries 
of “puritanism” will be heard at once. 

8. Don’t dress well. It looks too pros- 
perous. Of course you'll be criticized 
for bad grooming, but you can’t have it 
both ways. 

9. Don’t neglect taking private voice 
lessons. If you sing Mass poorly, you'll 
be accused of irreverence; but if you 
sing well and with a bit of flourish, 
you'll be accused of vanity. 
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10. Don’t fail to appreciate the ad- 
miration and love of that fine little altar 
boy. Enjoy while you can the way his 
face lights up when he sees you, be- 
cause when he grows up he may not 
even like you! 

CATHERINE MAHONEY 

Chicago, Ii). 


West Coast O’Rourke 

Epiror: Unfortunately, the splendid 
article. “O'Rourke Says ’'m un-Ameri- 
can” (America, March 6), by Charles 
E. Dawsen is all too true. As a matter 
of fact, I had just finished reading the 
article when a friend dropped over for 
a chat. (We usually discuss—and cuss! 

all the articles in America.) As a 
starter, I told him the story of Mr. 
O'Rourke. 

“What a coincidence,” he said. “That 
very thing happened out at the uni- 
versity this week.” 

The gist of his story was this. A 
student editor, a brilliant lad, had writ- 
ten a signed editorial for the university 
publication. The editorial was decided- 
ly pro-labor. The local Teamsters’ 
Union published a reprint of the article 
in their union paper. Meanwhile the 
president of the university received let- 
ters from two prominent Catholic gen- 
tlemen (graduates of a large Midwest. 
Catholic university) stating that they 
would have to withdraw their support 
if the university continued to allow such 
articles to be printed in the school 
paper. Of course, this put the president 
of the university in a most embarrassing 
position. The school needs financial] 
support (as what Catholic college 
doesn’t?). Should the school continue 
to allow the students to express their 
thoughts and risk the enmity of those 
giving financial support, or put the 
soft pedal on the Church’s stand on in- 
dustrial relations? 

Like Charles E. Dawson, I am sick 
and tired of “O’Rourke” and his kind. 

It is startling to find so many prom- 
inent and educated Catholics who never 
read AMERICA—or, for that matter, any 
of the two or three other really good 
Catholic publications. I really believe 
the clergy could bring these publica- 
tions to the attention of the people more 
frequently! 

Peter F, SANDROCK 

Portland, Oregon 
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Woman’s role in the world 


Evrror: In a generally favorable ap. 
praisal of Giovanni Papini’s interesting | 
book, The Letters of Pope Celestine VI 
to All Mankind, your reviewer wisely | 
mentions that the author seems to be 
speaking “out of the dense fog that is 
disillusioned Italy rather than from the | 
watch-tower of the Vatican.” 

In view of the fact that many Cath- 
olics are reading The Letters, I should 
like at one and the same time to re- 
echo the reviewer's praise of this book 
and to show that his particular criti- 7 
cism is especially true of the message © 
“To the Women.” Not only does this 7 
letter betray a disillusioned and strictly — 
Italian viewpoint but it lacks the broad, | 
sympathetic understanding of Pius XII. 

Celestine’s words are so hopeless that 7 
even when he challenges women to re- © 
store society he does not seem to be- ~ 
lieve they can. He is writing to women — 
living in conditions that have forced” 
them lower and lower in their effort ” 
merely to survive—a situatien that may © 
well have been true, and may still be © 
true, of sections of war-crossed Europe, | 
but not of the Catholic world generally. 7 

His narrowness of view as contrasted | 
with that expressed in Pius XII’s mas-— 
terful messages is especially evident in — 
his attitude towards woman’s public 
role—which he can only deplore. His — 
two major misstatements consist in at- 
tributing to woman a status of near- 
servitude in almost all societies (p. 108) | 
and in describing her soul as “differ- | 
ent” from that of man (p. 116). 

While other groups—the priests, the | 
monks, the poor, the poets, for instance 
—may find something helpful in the 
letters Celestine addresses to them, I” 
do not think women will profit by the” 
message they receive from his pen. 

W. B. Fauerty, S.J. | 

Mankato, Minn. 4 


The Kraus case 
Epitor: The case of Dr. A. J. Kraus,” 
who was dismissed some sixteen years 
ago from a teaching position at New | 
York University because of his engag: | 
ing in a hunger strike on behalf of 
European persecutees, is still being” 
urged. In view of Dr. Kraus’ persistence | 
and the unremitting appeals to his 
friends, old or new, it would seem to 
a service to the public if the rights and] 
wrongs of the case were disposed of} 
once and for all, whether by a hearing) 
or by some other means. I understand) 
that a committee has been formed if) 
Detroit for that purpose. 3 
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